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It is a great thing for any man to fill his place in 
the world. It matters less where a man’s place is, 
than that a man’s place be filled, wherever it is. 
The lowest place well filled is more creditable to the 
man who occupies it, than would be the highest place 
poorly filled. And, indeed, no place in the world can 
beso good for any man as the place which God assigns 
to him as his place. 


~ Faith is better than sight; for faith is trust in One 
who can be depended on more surely than even our 
own senses. Our eyes may deceive us; but He who 
deserves to be trusted implicitly, cannot prove untrue. 
The very idea of faith is confidence beyond the realm 
of the senses. It is the child’s restfulness in the 
strong arms of the capable parent, in an hour when 
the child himself would be powerless for his guidance 
or his protection. 


It is easy to think of ourselves while we speak to 
another, or while another speaks to us. It is not easy 
to give prominent thought to the other person in such 

‘an interview. Yet we can never be true to ourselves 
at a time like this, unless we so far forget ourselves as 
to take the other person into due and full considera- 
tion, Even though it be a beggar who asks our help 





in the street, we ought to have him in mind as we 
decide to refuse him aid. If, indeed, his case is one 
which justifies his call on us, and if just where he is is 
the place for him to present his plea, it is our duty to 
respond to his call, or to give him a reason for not 
doing so. If, however, he ought not to be encouraged 
in begging thus and there, our refusal to notice him 
may be based upon our thought of him as outside of 
his sphere of duty. Even more obviously is it true 
that when we tell another of his personal faults or 


si | failures, or when we report to him what another has 


said depreciatingly of him, we ought to be influenced 
wholly by a thought of him, and by a purpose of 


® | being of service to him; nor should we ever speak to 


him in this line unless we have reason to suppose that 
his welfare demands such speaking on our part. To 
give pain to another by a thoughtless utterance of 
that which is likely to cause him discomfort, is to 
wrong him; and, at the same time, to wrong ourselves 
yet more than we wrong him. 


Before we can have a high sense of accuracy and 
authoritativeness in the statements of others, we 
must first have a high quality of accuracy in our- 
selves. To the great mass of hearers and readers, a 
second-hand or a third-hand statement comes with as 
much force and import as a statement from original 
or first-hand sources. Indeed, few persons have any 
idea as to what constitutes original authority in a 
historian. In one sense, all sources of knowledge 
may be accounted original sources. Thus, it is pos- 
sible for one historian to take a body of facts from 
aftother historian, and then to make that body of 
facts disclose a new line of historical truth of which 
the first historian, who furnished the facts, was him- 
self quite ignorant. In this way old, and, perhaps, 
oft-reiterated statements become original sources, 
and he who finds new history in them becomes, under 
certain limitations, an original and first authority. 
But a person who has no appreciation of the differ- 
ence in weight of authorities, is himself unfit to be 
regarded as a first-rate authority, even in those mat- 
ters upon which his position in life seems to afford 
him the best means of making himself authoritative. 
He who has a high quality of accuracy in himself 
will be pretty sure to appreciate accuracy in others. 
And he who appreciates the degree of accuracy and 
authoritativeness in others is himself an authority 
already. 


A right classifying of scholars in a Sunday-school 
is one of the most important elements of right power 
in a Sunday-school. Unless a scholar is in the class 
which is best suited to his possibilities and needs, he 
cannot receive the benefit to which he is entitled from 
the instruction of the Sunday-school of which he is a 
member. He may be with classmates who are so far 
beyond him in attainments that he is unable to keep 
up with them in their studies of the lesson; and, in 
consequence, he lacks encouragement to struggle for- 
ward in the line of endeavor at attainment. He may 
be with classmates who are so far behind him in 
attainments that he lacks a stimulus to progress; and 
as a result he may come to feel that he has outgrown 
the Sunday-school, when, in fact, he has merely out- 
grown his class. Nor is it only in their intellectual 
attainments that scholars ought to be considered. 
wisely in their classifying. In their personal char- 





acteristics, their tastes, and their training, classmates 
may be so unsuited to one another as to suffer by 
their being together, even to the extent of losing the 
chief gain of Sunday-school instruction. In fact, to 
bring a scholar into the Sunday-school is by no means 
enough to secure to him the benefits of that Sunday- 
school. If he is not in the class where he belongs, 
he is deprived of his rights, and he is necessarily 
limited in his possibilities of progress as a Sunday- 
school scholar. This is a point which should be borne 
in mind by officers and teachers in the Sunday-school, 
It is the superintendent who is finally responsible for 
the wise classifying of his scholars; but in order to 
his intelligent discharge of his responsibility, he must 
have the help of his teachers in making clear to him 
the requirements and the attainments of their scholars 
severally. 





THE DRIFT OF MODERN LIFE. 


One of the most mischievous things in the world is 
a phrase misapplied or misunderstood. “ Devil’s 
saws” was the term used, a few years since, by a 
vigorous American thinker, indignant at some of the 
pessimistic or materialistic proverbs that pass current 
in certain minds as eternal verities. A half-truth, or 
a one-sided statement, may be quite as bad and harm- 
ful as an unmitigated falsehood ; for it may blind the 
eye to the “whole duty of man,” and take from the 
soul its noblest aspiration and its fullest consecration. 

When we speak of “the drift of modern life,” it is 
possible that we are using a mere term of conveni- 
ence, summing up the good or bad tendencies and 
habits of our time. Some such phrase is occasionally 
needed, and it may be employed by those who are 
constantly working hard to promote the good and 
correct the bad in the world in which they live. But 
this particular expression is often misused by those 
who are themselves drifting in modern life, and who, 
for laziness’ sake, are willing to take refuge in an 
expression that seems to relieve them from individual 
responsibility. They do not think of God and his 
eternal truth, but of the varying moods and fashions 
of men and nations. Their minds are not fixed upon 
Christianity as the great final solution of the problems 
of life and growth ; but they watch the ebb and flow 
of mingled religious tides as though Christianity were 
a thing that may succeed, but may be swept aside. 
With indifference or consternation, as the case may 
be, they watch the progress or the wane of evolution- 
ism, socialism, anarchism, absolutism, republicanism, 
the “demands of labor,” and all the movements of 
the day ; and meanwhile their thought is not of the 
one increasing purpose that through the ages runs. 
The philosophy of history—if the term ever occurs 
to their minds—is nothing but the rather melancholy 
study of what has been, enabling one to make a-poor 
forecast of what we are coming to in the years at hand. 

The result of this mood, which is a mood noted by 
every person in himself or in others, is to minimize 
the high sense of individual responsibility, and to 
magnify the old pagan lazy notions of luck and 
“ destiny ” in the fatalistic sense. It paralyzes inde- 
pendence of mind and soul. It puts out of sight the 
idea of the person’s responsibility to God and neigh- 
bor. It is essentially unchristian ; it is in its nature, 
in one sense, worse than aggressive unbelief. When 
it lurks in our churches, it is Christian Laodiceanism, 
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also watched the skies, eager for a bright day, that the 
Todtenfest might be celebrated in its fullness, 

On Saturday, the sun faintly shone, and the people be- 
gan streaming toward the cemeteries, Sunday morning, 
Todtenfest, bright sunshine cheered the Berlin world, and 
the long processions wound their various ways to the 
cemeteries, There are many of these in Berlin, none of 
them large. They are scattered in various districts of 
the city, and were probably once without the old walls; 
but the town has grown up all around them, so that the 
whirl of the busy world is on all sides without the high 
stone walls. There is here none of the beauty that is 
such a comfort in our cemeteries; no broad avenues, 
great trees, sloping lawns, lakes, shrubbery, and all that 
peaceful beauty which tones the heart to peace when we 
visit the beloved dead. Here, in the Old World, the 
land is very precious, and so the graves are crowded 
close together, stranger by the side of stranger, families 
scattered, as there are few family lots, the tax on the 
land being so high, it becomes a burden to hold a lot for 
uncertain future use. There are few fine monuments or 
stones, as the tax on these is very high also; and so 
humble tombstones or crosses, sometimes of white mar- 
ble, more frequently of black iron with gilt lettering, 
distinguish the mounds. The graves are very high and 
large, almost square, often covered entirely with close 
ivy. On the old crosses hang wreaths of beads, shells, 
cloves, wire, various fantastic works of art. Yet withal 
the place has a rare charm. We read the old, old dates, 
centuries back; we pass a poet’s grave, Chamisso’s, per- 
haps, and stray passages from some well-known poem 
come to the mind; we pause at Rachel Varnhagen’s 
resting-place, and speak of the gifted conversationalist, 
and her intercourse with Jean Paul and Goethe. Deeper 
thoughts fill the mind, as we read: Hegel, Rauch, 
Schleiermacher,—for the philosophers are here gathered 
to their mother Earth, even as the light and thoughtless 
who never tasted of life’s great mystery. In another 
cemetery, the officers and soldiers tell of history, of 
wrong, misery, and struggle. In another lie the Social- 
ists whose hearts once stirred to the trying troubles of 
these times so out of joint, 

Thoughts crowd fast upon each other as we wander 
among the old graveyards of Berlin. We note the cus- 
tom of the Germans here too,—the custom of giving 
every one the proper title; these are preserved even on 
the tombstones; here was a merchant, there a locksmith; 
here a baker, a butcher, a soldier; and the titles given 
to the women, too,—a Mrs. Lieutenant, a Mrs. Profes- 
sor,—all retained on the tombstones, An American 
shield carved on a stone tells of a countryman of ours, 
buried here, far from home and friends and native land. 

However, on Todtenfest, we have come to the ceme- 
tery not for history or discovery, but to mingle with the 
Germans as they honor the sacred day,—it is heart his- 
tory we see to-day. Thecrowds are laden with wreaths 
to lay on the graves as a remembrance. There are 
wreaths of pine cedar, holly with the red berries, but 
the favorite is the plain wreath of green laurel leaves. 
Every one brings a token, and many are burdened with 
armfuls of wreaths. On the streets are stands, every- 
where, for the sale of garlands, In the poorer quarters, 
these are gay with paper flowers. We turned from 
these, as wholly out of taste; but when on the graves 
they are quickly touched by the dampness and look quite 
natural and pretty. The extent of the decoration is 
amazing! The graves are completely hidden on all sides 
with the wreaths. One family spent two hundred marks 
(fifty dollars) to decorate the son’s grave; and, itis said, that 
thousands of dollars are given to this purpose at every 
Todtenfest. We can easily credit this in Berlin, for 
hundreds of thousands visited the tombs,—a continual 
moving mass of people, with no halt or cessation during 
the day, and all with wreaths, Fathers in company 
with their children, mothers leading their little ones, 
solitary mourners here and there, sad groups or lonely 
weepers, all pass through the gates. It is a sombre pro- 
cession, for black is the color worn on this day. 

Our own experience is tinged with a more than usual 
pathos. A blind girl in our pension, hearing that we 
were to mingle with the Germans in the observance of 
the day, asked to be led to her mother’s grave. On the 
way she said, “ We go up the main walk until we reach 
the spot where are three crosses——a large black iron 
one between two smaller marble ones.” We entered 
amidst the crowds, all silent, in profoundest reverence. 
In that crowded cemetery you could have believed that 
you were alone, so profound was the reverent silence. 
After a few seconds’ walk, the blind girl said, “I think 
this must be the spot.” We turned aside from the road, 
but after touching the first grave she said, “No; let 
us go one higher.” Here she begged that we go 





back again, one lower, and on this spot exclaimed 
at once, “This is it;” and stooping down to the 
grave, she tenderly patted it, whispering, “Guten 
tag, liebe mutter, hier bin ich,” (Good day, dear 
mother; here I am). We walked among the neighbor- 
ing graves, and, on turning back, could see her embra- 
cing the cross, her sightless eyes raised to heaven, her 
lips moving in prayer, while the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, There can scarcely be a more pathetic scene,— 
insight to a more sacred hour. 

And this is what it is to the people—a sacred hour. 
We here catch a glimpse of the inner nature of the Ger- 
man,—a nature which obstinate, firm, immovable to 
strongest argument, is easily influenced through the 
heart, which emotion and deep feeling conquers; a 
nature of strong feelings, and where roots of religion are 
deep in the heart. This Todtenfest appeals to this side 
of the German nature; and through their emotions, 
affections, they are led to a solemnity, to the strongest 
religious feeling. This day becomes a religious service. 
Again and again, with little change, we heard the 
remark, “One feels better to have said a prayer at the 
gtave;”’ and thus thousands have been led to a new con- 
secration. It can be read in the faces on the street,— 
there isa calm and an elevation of spirit seen in the 
countenance, 

In the evening of the sacred day the noble liturgical 
service was held in all the churches. Most majestic 
music of the masters mingled with the sacred responses 
of Scripture, and the text was read to the standing wor- 
shipers, “For none of us liveth to himself, and none 
of us dieth to himself.” After the ceremony of the day 
the spirit was open to deep impression, Said the 
preacher: “ You have taken your way this day to the 
churchyard, have found there a silent peace grateful 
to your soul, Can we not call into our life a peace 
which, unlike that of the churchyard, has in it a well of 
happiness? The text answers the question, Thus the 
heart is led out to that true life which makes death a 
victory. 

Confession and communion close the day. On 
bended knees, the vast congregation openly confesses 
weakness and sin; and as they kneel about the altar to 
receive the holy sacrament, a benediction from heaven 
falls upon the waiting open hearts. Truly the Todten- 
fest brings new consecration to this people ; and amid all 
the radical tendencies, there are life and strength in the 
religious life of Germany. 

Berlin, Germany. 





HOW CHILDREN ARE SPOILED. 


BY MRS. MARY C. CUTLER. 


We speak of anything as spoiled when it is ruined 
for the purpose for which it was intended. A garment 
is spoiled when it is rendered unfit for wear, though its 
material may be put to further use. Food is spoiled 
when it is no longer suitable to eat; though, in the econ- 
omy of nature, it may still serve some inferior purpose. 

A child is made for the kingdom of heaven; and he 
is spoiled by whatever unfite him for that kingdom, 
though his life may run on for scores of years, and, accord- 
ing to the world’s low standard, be accounted prosperous. 

It may be well, then, to think of some of the ways in 
which children become unfitted for the kingdom of 
heaven, which is to be made up of such as unspoiled 
children are. 

First, by not being taught about that kingdom. 
Heaven lies about them in their infancy. 

“Not in entire forgetfulness, ... 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home,” 
But soon the shades of earth’s prison-house close upon 
the child; he sees “the vision splendid” die away, 
“and fade into the light of common day.” 

Just then it is, before the remembrance of the departed 
glory has quite faded away, that children should be 
taught that there is really and truly a bright and beau- 
tiful kingdom all out of sight, to which their souls 
belong,—the kingdom of our Father in heaven; that 
he has given this kingdom to Jesus, because he came 
and died to save us from our sins; so that now Jesus is 
the king whom we must obey with all our hearts, as 
loyal people always obey their king. The child who is 
old enough to be taught these things, and is not being 
taught them, is so far being spoiled. He should learn 
to think of himself from his earliest years as belonging 
to the Lord, as receiving all good things from him, and 
therefore as being under obligation to love and serve 
him. One winter Sunday, after a week of moonlight 
evenings and delightful coasting, a superintendent said 
to one of his teachers, after the close of Sunday-school, 


“TI did so want to thank the Lord, in the opening prayer 
for the fine coasting! but I was afraid of the old people.” 

Would not the Lord have rebuked those people, if 
they had forbidden young hearts being drawn out to 
him in grateful recognition of the fact that he him: if 
had prepared their good times for them? 

The child who can read, and is not taught how to use 
his Bible, is being spoiled. The Bible is not merely a 
text-book to be studied in Sunday-school, or read accord- 
ing to some prescribed method at home. It is a guide- 
book to show the way through life; and children should 
not only be taught such truths as they need now while 
they are young, but they should be learning how to make 
practical use of the Bible when, as they grow older, they 
will have to seek out for themselves the paths in which 
they should walk. Not ‘only the direct precepts of the 
Bible, but all its history and biography, are needed in 
the formation of a well-balanced character, and the pur- 
suing of a righteous course through all the intricacies of 
life. One can hardly be placed in such peculiar circum- 
stances but he will find that some one in Bible atory had 
experiences so analogous to his own that he cannot but 
be helped by them, if he has learned where to look for 
them. And not only is the Bible a guide to one’s feet, 
it is food for the soul. When achild becomes old enough 
to discern spiritual truth, if he is not taught to feed upon 
it, and to assimilate it into all his opinions and ways of 
thinking, then must his soul starve. And what surer 
way can there be of spoiling a child than to starve his 
spiritual faculties, and send him out, with only his 
intellect for a guide, drifting about amidst the world’s 
temptations? 

Another way of spoiling children is by awakening in 
them the spirit of doubt, It is the nature of unspoiled 
childhood to be trustful. But this spirit of trustfulness, 
so necessary to those who would enter the kingdom of 
heaven, begins sometimes to be lost at a very early age, 
because of petty deceptions practiced upon little ones at 
home. And then, as soon as a child goes out into the 
world, he is almost sure to find the spirit of doubt per- 
vading the very atmosphere he breathes. When parents 
are not themselves of a skeptical mind, they sometimes 
allow their children to read or hear that which fosters a 
habit of doubt. But, saddest of all, the influences which 
lead children to doubt the reality of the kingdom of 
heaven is the influence which comes from the incon- 
sistent lives of Christians. How can one teach children 
to seek first the kingdom of God, when they can plainly 
see that it is the last thing that many Christian people 
\seek? How can we make them believe that it is for their 
highest interest to live according to the Golden Rule, 
when they see people all about them who seem to delight 
chiefly in driving hard bargains? Or how can we teach 
them the sin of selfishness, when all the people they 
know seem to be wholly influenced by present self 
interest ? 


“Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 
O my brothers! what ye preach ? 

For God’s possible is taught by his world’s loving, 
And the children doubt of each,” 

Some children have been spoiled by not being recog- 
nized as Christians when they were already within the 
kingdom of heaven. They have been taken, as it were, 
from the very arms of Jesus, and set down in the cold 
world, and told to stay there until they were able to give 
an account of themselves, They have been made to feel 
that they must pass through some peculiar experience 
before they can be Christians; and so they wait and 
wait for something which never comes, until the enemy 
has had time to build so many barriers between their 
souls and the kingdom of heaven that they never, so far 
as we can see, find their way back again. We may hope 
that some power unseen by human eye will lift them over 
the barriers; for Jesus said, “It is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish;” but he also said, “ Whoso shall cause one 
of these little ones which believe on me to atumble, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of thesea.” The 
Holy Spirit can renew the hearts of little children, even 
from birth, either in response to the prayeré of believing 
parents, or in accordance with his own sovereign will; 
for the wind bloweth where it listeth, and we hear the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it comes or whither 
it goes; “so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
The evidence of the Holy Spirit’s work is to be found in 
its restilts, and not by prying into the method of its 
operation. 

A child may be spoiled by failing to teach him to fol- 
low the Lord’s will. Children should be learning how 





to discern the Lord’s will in his providentia) dealings as 
well as in the written Word and the promptings of the 
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Holy Spirit; and, at the same time, their own wills 
should be educated into conformity with the divine will. 
Only so can they be enabled to meet the great crises in 
their after lives, which often involve momentous issues, 
—crises which prove the ruin of many lives, because of 
unwise choices made without the help of heavenly guid- 
ance. The wear and tear of life comes largely from a 
lack of harmony between our own plans and God’s plan 
for us; and the true science of living, which should be 
taught to every child, consists in learning to discern and 
fulfill our part of the divine plan. 

Another way of spoiling a child is by allowing the 
latent selfishness of his heart to develop. This is such 
a common result of the thoughtless training of children, 
that it is quite commonly spoken of asthe way by which 
children are spoiled. While needless denials of a child’s 
wishes are wrong because of their discouraging effect, 
thoughtless and indiscriminate indulgence of a child’s 
whims is a yet greater wrong, because it fosters the growth 
of that selfishness which is the greatest obstacle of every 
soul in its efforts at right living. Selfishness is the most 
deadly thing that grows in the human heart. It under- 
mines every good impulse; it dwarfs the character, and 
makes one’s life a sad failure. Self-sacrifice is the law 
of God that runs through the natural and spiritual world; 
and only as a child is taught how to conform himself to 
this law, can he know the true blessedness of living. 

These are some of the ways in which children are con- 
stantly being spoiled, thoughtlessly spoiled all about us ; 
sometimes by those who love them best, and who are put- 
ting forth the utmost exertions for their temporal welfare, 
—and yet spoiled, because unfitted for the kingdom of 
heaven, which is their rightful heritage. 





RESTLESS SCHOLARS. 
BY DOROTHY NELSON. 


How to interest and keep busy a class of restless boys 
Is a problem that has troubled many Sunday-school 
teachers, and doubtless will continue to trouble them as 
long as restless boys exist. The following suggestions, 
however, may aid in the solution of the problem: 

One of the surest ways to interest your scholars— 
especially if they are small—is to illustrate the lesson 
as you talk. If you can have the use of a blackboard, 
that is best; but pencil and paper, or slate, can be made 
to answer very well. It is not necessary to be an artist 
to do this, for children will follow the simplest marks 
with interest and appreciation. The scholars will 
remember the lessons better when review comes, if you 
make some symbol each Sunday to represent the lesson. 
One superintendent, some years ago, when the lessons 
were in Acts, drew upon his board a wheel, with a spoke 
for each lesson, and “Paul” written upon the hub. 
Every Sunday he put upon the board something to 
represent the lesson title. Thus, a red lantern (sign of 
danger), and a church, stood for “Paul’s warning to 
the church;” a bird flying from a cage, “ Paul’s escape,” 
etc.; so that, at the end of the quarter, there were few 
scholars in that school who did not remember something 
about the lessons, 

It is best not to tell many’ stories. It is true that 
stories always interest the children; but the trouble is, 
they are too interesting, and the scholars learn to look 
forward to them, rather than to the lesson. 

A great many teachers omit the recitation of memory 
verses, They say that it takes too much valuable time 
to hear each scholar recite all the verses; and while one 
is reciting, the rest pay no attention to the lesson. 

A very good way to avoid this difficulty is to appoint, 
at the close of each lesson, a class leader, whose duty it 
will be at the next session to ask any scholar for any one 
of the memory verses, and then to lead the class in a 
-. concert recitation of them. If you make the appoint- 
ment an honor, you will find the plan-work very well; 
but be sure to learn the verses yourself, for nowhere is it 
more true that “example is better than precept” than in 
Sunday-school work. 

If, at the close of the lesson, a few minutes are left 
unoccupied, it is the time for “questions,” when each 
boy asks his neighbor questions upon the lesson of the 
day, or any previous lessons of the quarter. 

Sometimes assign a special lesson to each scholar. 
Give him some one verse, and tell him to find in it all 
the lesson points he can, and to find as many parallel 
verses as possible. If there is time, have the verses read 
in class; if not, at least look over and comment upon his 
list, so that he can feel your interest in his work. This 
is one of the best ways to familiarize pupils with the Bible. 

Now about review Sunday. Of course, there is never 
time enough to go over all the lessons; but perhaps you 
can accomplish more if, upon the Sunday before review, 





you assign to each scholar one of the symbols, and tell 
him to study especially the lesson represented by that 
symbol, so as to be prepared to answer any question upon 
it that may be asked by teacher or scholar. 

Always attend to the class-book and contribution at 
the beginning of the hour. As boys like to feel some 
responsibility, it may be a good plan to appoint two or 
three class officers,—one to take charge of the class-book, 
another to see to the distribution of papers, and a third, 
if necessary, to be class librarian,—and change or reap- 
point these officers every quarter. 

These are merely suggestions, and each teacher will 
have to enlarge upon them, or change them, to suit the 
needs of his class; but some such plans as these, that 
make the boys work, and make them feel that they have 
something to do as well as the teacher, will be found 
beneficial. 

Is it not sometimes the case that the class is dull and 
restless, because the teacher has become discouraged and 
lost all interest in the work? Children are so quick to 
feel and respond to the influences around them, that, if 
the teacher is present Sunday after Sunday, and teaches 
them merely from a sense of duty, they will have no 
interest in the lesson; but if, on the other hand, they 
feel that the teacher has a real heart-interest in them, 
they are quick to perceive and respond to it. A teacher 
may not be a brilliant talker, and the possessor of “ per- 
sonal magnetism,” but, if he is devoted heart and soul to 
his work, he will succeed. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE LITTLE SEEDS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Tiny seeds, tiny seeds, under the ground, 

Are you awake when the storm-winds sound? 
How do you know when the snowflakes throng? 
What do you dream of the winter long? 


Little one, little one, warm is our bed, 
Soft is the coverlet over each head, 
Sometimes we dream of the birds and the bees, 
The blue, sunny sky, and green, waving trees. 
Spring may come early or late; 
Through dark winter’s blight 
We'll creep to the light. 
So we wait, little one, so we wait. 


Tiny seeds, tiny seeds, do you not miss 

The soft, sighing breeze and the sunbeam’s kiss? 
The chirp of the cricket, in noonday heat? 

All that made summer fair and sweet? 


* Little one, little one, we are content, 
We may not see, but the sky’s o’er us bent! 
Soon will the tap of the whispering rain 
Tell that the Giver needs us once again. 
Then, be it early or late, 
For each flake of snow 
A flower will grow! 
So we wait, little one, so we wait. 





SOME QUEER LITTLE FOLKS. 
BY T. C. HARBAUGH. 


The world is filled with queer little people from the 
shores of the Arctic Sea to the vast plains of Patagonia. 
They live in all kinds of houses, from the igloos of the 
Esquimaux to the palm dwellings of Lake Maracaibo. 
They are, for the most part, jolly little folks with bright 
black eyes, and seem to enjoy life in spite of their some- 
times unpleasant surroundings. Let us look at some of 
them at home, for child-life is interesting under any and 
all circumstances. 

What queer cradles some of these little folks have! 
That of the baby within the polar circle is his mother’s 
jumper-hood, and there the little one remains with very 
few airings until he is able to walk and take partial 
care of himself. It is a warm cradle, though; and trav- 
elers who have seen the wondering eyes and chubby 
face that appear at the opening, have been struck with 
the Esquimaux baby’s good nature. When he comes 
out of the jumper-hood, he is stuffed into a dress of soft 
fawn skin. Only the back part of this dress is open; and 
when the baby is once inside, a string draws the garment 
shut like the string of a pudding-bag. There he is, 
shut in again; but he enjoys the change from the close 
jumper-hood to the fawn-skin suit. The little people of 
the Arctic Circle have odd names! They have no Toms, 
Dicks, Nellys, or Mabels there, In place of such names 
we find Meteks, Accomodahs, Lipsus, and Marsumahs. 
When Elisha Kent Kane, the renowned Arctic explorer, 
went to take leave of a settlement on the shores of the 
cold sea, he was followed by @ lot of little children of 





all ages in tears; and one little girl named Aninguah, 
cried bitterly behind a tent curtain, wiping her eyes on 
a bird-skin. Thus we see that there are tender hearts 
among the children where the world seems a vast bleak 
waste of ice and snow. 

Another odd member of the large family of little 
people is the Lapp baby. He, too, inhabits a land of 
cold, where wants are few and privations many. The 
usual cradle there is a piece of wood, shaped like a 
canoe, and hollowed out till it is very light. A quantity 
of soft grass is put in, and the tiny Laplander finds him- 
self in a bed as soft as down. Here the baby laughs, or 
sleeps, or plays with the simple toys of the country till 
tired. The days are long in Lapland, and pleasures are 
limited. When Lapp mothers attend church, they 
sometimes leave their babies on the outside to keep 
them warm. To do this they simply dig a hole in the 
snow, and put the little folks in, always taking care to 
leave on guard a faithful dog to protect them from the 
wolves. When half a dozen Lapp cradles are clustered 
together, the future gentlemen and ladies of the land 
keep up a chatter that sometimes interrupts the simple 
service going on in the chapel. A Lapp baby is a good- 
natured tot; and when he begins to walk, he gets a dress 
of reindeer skins, and becomes, in his imagination, one 
of the chief personages of the country. 

The Chinese representative of babyland is, as many of 
my young readers may know, the queerest of the queer. 
The little almond-shaped eyes often possess a merry 
twinkle that creates a smile. The Chinese baby grows 
amid strange scenes, His winter cradle is shaped like an 
hour-glass, and is open above and below. The waist 
serves to hold the child up, and in the open end below 
is placed a sort of footstove which keeps it warm, Day 
after day the baby lives in this odd cradle, with his hands 
free to play with the odd-looking toys of dragon-shaped 
rattles and the like, His cradle cannot be hung up, as 
Indian cradles are; therefore he need have no fear of 
accidents, 

In India the wee folks are carried astride on the hip, 
as they were in Oriental lands long ago. The Egyptian 
mother carries her baby on her shoulder,—a custom which 
dates back to the days of the prophets, as in Isaiah we 
read: “I will liftup my hand to the Gentile, and set my 
standard to the people, and they shall bring up thy sons 
in their arms, and thy daughters shall be carried on their 
shoulders.” It is curious, but a fact, that the cradles of 
antiquity in the Bible lands have not changed, but are 
the same to-day as when the Pharaohs reigned, or as 
when the Saviour taught. 

In Devonshire the little people wear soft pads around 
their heads to mitigate the effects of the many falls baby- 
hood gets. A band that passes over the top of the head 
keeps the pad in position; and while it looks like an 
encumbrance, it is really very useful. Left to itself, the 
Devonshire child is quite venturesome, and more than 
once during the day does the pad save him a hearty cry. 

In the warm countries, and especially in savage lands, 
the members of the little folks’ circle have cradles and 
nurses peculiarly their own. Where the people are yet 
in darkness, the child is left to grow up wild, with no 
attention. Troops of children are seen in every village, 
and travelers tell interesting stories about them. They 
share their pastimes with the numerous domestic animals 
attached to the towns, and often become as wild as the 
wolf that roams the contiguous forests. Year by year, 
however, the light of the gospel is reaching to these 
darkened places, and before long the queer little folks 
who inhabit them will begin life in better condition. 

Almost every boy and girl has heard of the odd chil- 
dren whose cradle is made of birch-bark, and whose home 
is the Indian wigwam of the far plains. Carried on their 
mothers’ backs strapped to a board, or hung up to the 
limb of a tree, they see but little liberty. It is a droll 
existence for a baby,—no toys, no companionship, with 
the sun shining in his eyes, and the storms beating against 
the face. If he cries out, he is often unheeded; and if 
he cries so as to alarm the older people, he is whipped 
“‘to make him tough.” When the Indian baby escapes 
from the thralldom of the board cradle, he makes up for 
his confinement there. The Indian child is a wild little 
romp, and a dozen will amuse a party of whites a long 
while with their capers. 

There are many other odd little ones in the world 
besides the ones I have written about. They are found in 
every land. Child-life is pretty much the same the world 
over, but in some countries it has peculiarities not known 
in others. The “little kingdom” is universal ; for there 
is no land without children, though there are many that 
have no firesides like ours. The reign of the queer little 
people is to last forever, and the world is to be kept bright 
by their childish manners, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR 
[First Quarter, 1888] 


1, Jahbary 1.~-Merod and Joho the Baptist 
2% January &—The Multitude Fed. 


Matt, 14: 1-12 
Matt. 14: 13-21 








8. January 16.—Jesus Walking on the Bea. accsecsenee- Matt, 14 : 22-38 














4. January 22.—Jesus and the aAMicted Matt, 15 : 21-81 
6. January 29.— Peter Confess! Chriat. Matt. 16 : 13-28 
6. February 6.—The Transfiguration Matt, 17: 1-13 
%. February 12.—Jesus and the Little Ones, nnn. Matt. 18 | 1-14 
8. February 19.—A Leston on Forgivenean,, ......ssssensns. Matt, 18 : 21-36 
®. February 26.—The Rich Young Ruler......Matt. 19 : 16-26 
10, March 4.—Christ’s Last Journey to Jerusalem..............Matt. 20: 17-29 


Al, Mareob 11,—Christ Entering Jerusalem....... 


12, Maroh 18,~The 800 Rejected 


«Matt. 21 : 1-16 
Matt, 21 : 33-46 








13, March 25,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal, & : 16-26; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Pea. 2 : 1-12. 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1888. 
Titus: THE RICH YOUNG RULER. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Matt. 19: 16-26, Memory verses, 23-26.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


16 | And, behold, one came and 
paid unto him, Good Master, what 
good thing shal) 1 do, that I may 
have eterna! life? 

47 And he said unto him, Why 
Callest thou me good? there is 
fone good but one, that is, God: 
but if thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the command ments. 

18 He saith unto him, Which? 
Jesus said, Thou shalt do no mur- 
der, Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, 

19 Honour thy father and thy 
mother: and, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

20 The young man eaith unto 
him, All these things have I kept 
from my youth up: what lack I 
yett 

21 Jesus said unto him, If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, 
atid thou shalt have treastire in 
heaven : and come and follow me, 

22 But when the young man 
heard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful: for he had great pos- 
pessions, 

23 4 Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, Verily I say unto you, 
that arich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

24 And again I say unto you, It 
is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needlé, than for a 
tich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God, 

25 When his disciples heard it, 
they were exceedingly amazed, 
@aying, Who then can be saved? 

26 But Jesus beheld them, and 
said unto them, With men this is 
impossible; but with God all 
things are possible 


REVISED VERSION, 


16 And behold, oné came to 
him and said, !2 Master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I 

17 may have eternal life? And 
he said unto him, * Why askest 
thou me concerning that 
which is good? One there is 
who is good: but if thou 
wouldest enter into life, keep 

18 thecommandments, He saith 
unto him, Which? And Jesus 
said, Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, 

19 Honour thy father and thy 
mother: and, Thott shalt love 

20 thy neighbourasthyself. The 
young man saith unto him, All 
these things have I observed: 

21 what lack I yet? Jesus said 
unto him, If thou wouldest be 
perfect, go, sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: 

22 and come, follow me, But 
when the young man heard 
the saying, he went away sor- 
rowful: for he was one that 
had great possessions, 

23 «And Jesus said unto his dis- 
ciples, Verily Isay unto you, 
It is hard for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of hea- 

24 ven, And again I say unto 
you, It is easier for a camel to 
go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. 

% And when the disciples heard 
it, they were astonished ex- 
ceedingly, saying, Who then 

2 can be saved? And Jesus 
looking upon them, said to 
them, With men this is impos- 
sible; but with God ali things 
are possible. 





108, Thacher * Rome ancient authorities read Good Master, Bee Matk 
%, 17; Luke xvili. 18. ® Some ancient authorities read Why callest thou 
goed? None None ts good save one, even God, Sew Mark x. 18; @ xviii, 9, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Jesus the King In Zion. 


GoupEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is Lord of lords, 
and King of kings: and they that are with him are tallied, and 


chosen, and faithful.—Rev. 17: 


14, 





Lxsson Toric: The King’s Lessons on True Consecration. 


1, Consecration Claimed, vs. 16-20. 
Lxason Ovurinve: { 2. Consecration Tested, v. 21. 
3. Consecration Possible, ve. 22-26. 


Gorpgs Text: Ye cannot serve God and mammon.~Maitt. 


O:%, 


Darzy Home Reapines: 


M.—Matt. 19 : 16-26. Lessons on true consecration, 
T.—Mark 10: 17-27. Mark's parallel narrative, 
W.—Luke 18 : 18-27, Luke’s parallel narrative, 
T.—Matt. 6: 1954. What to seek first 

F.—Luke 12 : 13-34. Where to place treasure. 
$.—<Acts 4: 81-37, Possessions consecrated, 
$.—Acts&:1-l1, Pretended consecration. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, CONSECRATION CLAIMED. 


L. Lite Desired : 


ph ebony good thing shall I do, that Imay 04 eternal life f (16.) 
it man is he that desireth life? (Psa. 84 : 12.) 
Wet shall I do that 1 may inherit eternal life? (Mark 10 ; 17.) 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? (Luke 10: #5.) 
Birs, what must I do to be saved? (Acts 16 ; 90.) 


U. Duty Defined : 


If thou wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments (17). 
Hear, and your the col analy live cee, 5S : 8). 


ve Ger. 88:2 





When the wicked turnet e shall live $3: 
This eae thou shalt ve tluke 10 ; 28). rm ” 


iN. Compliance Claimed: 
All these things have I observed : what lack I yet? (20.) 
All these things have I observed from - youth (Mark 10 ; 20). 


I thank thee, that I am not as -_ oy ine ng fre | 18:1 1). 
as touching the righteousness, . ound biam (Phil. 


: 6). 
it’ we sny that we have no sin, we decetve ourselves (1 John 1 : 8). 
1, “What good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” 
a Desire ; (2) Ignorance; (3) a eee uiry.—(1) A desirable end ; (2) 
n unknown means; (3) A nquiry 

** Keep the commandments.” Wy As @ correct rule of life; (2) 
> aa a sure revealer of sin; (3) As a competent teachet of n 

8. ‘‘What lack I yet?” fi Self-sufficiene eacisy (2) Insuf- 
ficiency felt ; (3) Perplexity experienced ; 14) pressed, 


II, CONSECRATION TESTED. 
I. Surrender the World: 

Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor (21). 
Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon thé earth (Matt. 6 : 19. 
pane thing thou lackest : go, sell, ... and give ( (Mar 10 ; 21), 

Fos sold their. . goods, and patted them to a (Acts 3: 

Ready to distribute, willing to communicate (1 Tim, 6 : 18). 
Hi. Live for Heaven; 
Thow shalt have treasure in heaven (21). 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven Piast. ¢ 6 : 20). 
I [ap on toward the goal unto the pol hil -i ji). 


Set your mind on the thin Hees } 
Lay hold on the life which th. 3: $1 ). 
itl. Follow the Lord: 
Come, follow me (21), 
He forsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5 : 28), 
If any man serve me, let him ae, ne (John 12 : 26). 
Ye should follow his ste (1 Pet. 
These are they which follow the Leak (Rev. 14: 4). 
1, “If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell, . PA kag oo mye A desir- 
» able end; (2) A threefold means.—Three afd perfect 
consecration : (1) Go; (2) Sell ; (8) Give. 

2. “ Thoushalt have treasure in heaven.” The eniieaeiaitians 
(1) Personal; (2) Pure; ®) Glorious; (4) Imperishable.—(1) Its 
quality ; (2) its certainty ) Its location. 

SCome, llow me.” ld ways abandoned; A 5. New ways 
? (2) Called to what? 


that are a 
life inde 


* ccpiel=ts Called pa whence 


III, CONSECRATION POSSIBLE, 
1. Not Attained ; 
He went away sorrowfel (22). 
His countenance fell at the saying, and he went a (Mark 10: 22), 
— he heard, ... he became ex ng sorrow (rue 18 : 23), 
any... went back, and walked no more with him (John 6; 66). 
They went out from ua, but they were not of us (1 John 2: 19). 
IL. Hardly Attainable; 
Who then can be saved # (25.) 
No bw hes mea have been saved (Matt. 24: 
Lord opt phe teen (Luke 18 + 23.) 
He himself all be sav ot op ps thrones fire (1 Cor. 8 ; 15). 
If the righteous is scarcely ved (1 Pet. 4 : 18). 
Ill. Attainable Through God: 
With God all things are possible (26), 
Is anything too hard for the Lord? (Gon 18: wy 
I know that thou canst do all things (Jo ob 42 
There is nothing too hard for thee (Jer, 82 : a 
I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me (Phil. 4 : 13). 
i, * pa. wens away sorrowful.” (1) Away from Jesus; (2) Away in 
23 Away to ruin, 
“ it tis h for a rich a te enter into the kingdom.” (1) The 
* man ; (2) The heavent nly ki cmt a) resp ~ entrance.— 
(1) Hard to drop visible riches seen wealth. 
& “With aw all aaied a Gar} aif imat cnabertt things ; (2) 
oe — tual things. ~-¥" cnaldenainn ; (2) a Oppor- 





LESSON BIBLE READING 
THE LOVE -. RICHES, 





A source of care (Focl. 5 : 12, 18). 

pew oe forgetfulness =e i? 8 : 1i-l4) 
ae astray (2 Pet, 

ewes self-confidence (Psa , : 6). 

Begets phe pounes ot eee Rock, 28 ¢ 6). 

Begets sin api 1 

Chokes pie Mark a: to}, 


om (Gen. on oj 10-18). 
Led Soa to a 


Imperils the 2 tel io ta 19 : 28, ui; rim. 6:9. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The interval of time between the events of the last lesson 
and those of the present one, is undoubtedly long, probably 
extending over nearly six months. Matthew and Mark pass 
over this period in silence, only noting the journey from 
Galilee through Perea (Matt. 19:1; Mark 10:1). The 
accounts of Luke and John are, however, quite full; but, as 
there are no indications of correspondence between them, the 
arrangement of the events peculiar to these two narratives 
(Luke 9: 51 to 18: 14; John 7:1 to 11: 57), is one of the 
most perplexing problems in the gospel history. 

John gives us some definite chronological data, and with 
these to guide us, an outline of the period im question can 
be constructed, During the Feast of Tabernacles, shortly 
after the discourse of the last lesson, our Lord visited Jeru- 
salem. With this visit, or immediately after it, the ministry 
in Galilee ended. The hostility of the Pharisees in Judea 
became more decided, and at the Feast of Dedication, it led 
to an attempt at violence. (It is uncertain at which feast 
the blind man was healed; John 9.) After this there was a 
withdrawal beyond Jordan, and a return to Bethany, where 
Lazarus was raised from the dead. Our Lord then retired to 
Ephraim, shortly before the Passover. 

The final journey, with which the present lesson is con- 
nected, was from that place, probably through Perea, to 
Jericho, and thentve to Jerusalem. Perea seems to have been 
the scene of a large portion of the narrative peculiar to Luke’s 
Gospel, but how much of it belongs to the final journey is 
still disputed. At all events, three of the accounts become 
parallel when the incident of blessing the little children is 
introduced; that immediately precedes the interview with 
the young ruler in all three Gospels. Hence, without attempt- 
ing to give a detailed arrangement of the intervening events, 
we may assume that the time of the present lesson was during 
the latter part of March, year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30; that 





[Vol. XXX., No. 6. 
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of the last one being just before the Feast of Tabernacles 
(October, 782,—A. D, 29). 

The place was somewhere in the valley of the Jordan, 
probably not far from Jericho, on the way from Perea to 
Jerusalem. 


Parallel passages: Mark 10: 17-27; Luke 18 : 18-27. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses-16, 17.—-And behold, one came to him and said, Master, 
what good thing shali I do, that I may have eternal life? And 
he said unto him, Why askest thow me concerning that which is 
good? One there is who is good: but if thou wouldest enter inte 
life, keep the commandments: The person who approached Jesus 
at this time is described by Luke as a ruler; that is, a ruler 
of the synagogue, or perhaps a member of the Sanhedrin. 
Matthew and Mark give no such definite statement, but sim- 
ply say “one” or “a certain one.” The eagerness with which 
the young man came to Jesus, which is indicated by Mark's 
expression “ran to him,” would seem to imply an admiration 
of Jesus as a wise teacher, on his part, and a certain measure 
of belief in Jesus. He desired to have an answer to the ques- 
tion which, as we may believe, had been disturbing his mind 
even in the midst of what he regarded as a life of faithfulness 
to the duties imposed by the law. He had heard, very ptob- 
ably, some of the teachings of Jesus, and had perceived that 
he taught a loftier and more spiritual morality than that 
which was usually presented by the Pharisui¢ teachers, His 
mind had been moved, perhaps, by what he thus heard and 
perceived ; and, as the favorable opportunity now offered, he 
drew near to learn, if he might, what would secure for him 
the great and desired blessing,—eternal life. He had not, 
however, attained to the idea which was at the foundation of 
the teaching of the new Master, and he was not ready to 
receive it when it was made known to him. He had, as he 
supposed, fulfilled the commandments from his youth, but 
satisfying peace had not come. His thought, however, was 
only of some good thing still to be done. His question indi- 
cates this, He had been doing many things,—everything, as 
he thought,—and yet there might be some one thing which 
would secure the end: “What good thing shall I do, that I 
may havé eternal life?” What is the good thing which 
brings the reward? The answer of Jesus, according to the 
text which is followed by the Revised Version, and which is 
supported by the best authorities, is in the words of verse 17 
as given above: “ Why askest thou me concerning that which 
is good? One there is who is good.” The word “me” is 
quite unemphatic, as is shown by the form of the word as 
given in the original, and the emphasis is on the idea of 
“the good.” Why ask concerning the good? One, and one 
only, is the good, as you may well know; and with this 
knowledge you may answer the question for yourself. The 
good thing to be done is to keep his commandments,’ The 
good is centred in God. The good for man to do is that 
which he requires, The reward for the good is his gift. 
The answer, as thus given, is somewhat different from that 
which is found in Mark and Luke, and in the text of Matthew 
followed by the Authorized’ Version: “ Why callest thou me 
good? There is none good but one, that is,God.” This 
form of the answer bids the young man turn from Jesus to 
God. The young ruler addresses the question to Jesus as a 
human teacher. Jesus would show him that no human 
teacher is the source from which’ the answer comes, because 
no human teacher, but only God, is good in the highest and 
perfect sense. The final result aimed at and reached by 
Jesus’ answer was substantially the same, whichever reading 
we adopt; the difference is only in the way of approaching 
the end. Possibly both forms of expression may have been 
used; the conversation at this point being somewhat longer 
than that which is recorded by any one of the evangelists, 
The answer of Jesus, so far as the last words of verse 17 are 
concerned, is directed to the question as presented by the 
young man; and it moves, as we may say, from the starting- 
point of his state of mind. You ask what good thing is.to be 
done, I answer, Keep the commandments, The matter of 
faith or love, or the inward life, is beyond the sphere of the 
question, and so also of the answer, because this is limited to 
the same sphere, 

Verses 18-20.—He saith unto him, Which? And Jesus said, 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thow shalt not bear false witness, Honour thy father and 
thy mothér: and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The 
young man saith unto him, All these things have I qbserved : what 
lack I yet? The word rendered “ which” here &trictly means 
“of what sort” or “kind.” The young ruler seems to sup- 
pose that Jesus is referring to some special and great com- 
mandment, the fulfilling of which may bring with itself the 
certainty of the blessing. Jesus answers by repeating the 
well-known commands of the Decalogue, which relate to 
the duties of man towards man. The omission of the com- 
mands referring to duties toward God is owing, as we may 
believe, to the fact that Jesus desired to lead the young man 
to see what the life-element was in the matter of fulfilling 
the ordinary obligations of daily living. The young ruler 


was seeking after some great thing to do; Jesus would teach 
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him the life-power in the doing of the small things. Not 
understanding the thought which Jesus had, and the end 
towards which he was moving, the young man said, “ All 
these things have I observed: what lack I yet?” He felt 
that, in the ordinary understanding of the words, he had ful- 
filled what these commands required. He had not committed 
adultery, or murder, or theft. He had given honor to his 
parents, and had, in the common sense of the expression, 
loved his neighbors. If this was all that was needed, why 
did he not yet have in his heart the assurance of the reward, 
the peace which belongs with eternal life? There must be 
something beyond all this which he had already done. What 
is lacking? What is the good thing yet to be done, in order 
to the end in view? He was honest in hisinquiry. His 
own language and action, and the feeling which Jesus had 
towards him, show this. But he had not penetrated the 
depths of true character. He knew that there was something 
wanting, but he knew not what. 

Verses 21, 22.—Jesus said unto him, If thou wouldest be per- 
fect, go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thow shalt 
have treasure in heaven: and come, follow me. But when the 
young man heard the saying, he went away sorrowful: for he was 
one that had great possessions: The word “ perfect” seems to 
stand here in contrast with the verb “lack.” If thou wouldest 
lack nothing. In order to bring what had been already done 
to perfection, no new and great thing was needed which 
should pass beyond the sphere of the commandments already 
mentioned. On the other hand, the all-controlling spirit of 
love was to be put in exercise,—such love as comes forth from 
the inmost recesses of the soul, and is the life-principle of the 
man. A new spirit, not a new doing, is what he needs. To 
teach him this in the most effective way, Jesus sets before 
him something in the line of the commandments which would 
test his character,—something which would be the means of 
revealing him to himself. He bids him sell his property, 
and give the proceeds to the poor. The test was one which 
met the special case. Jesus moved directly to the central 
point of the young man’s character, as Christianity always 
does when it enters into argument or conflict with the indi- 
vidual soul. The love of riches was the central point here; 
in another case, it might be the love of something else. But 
whatever it is, the man is self-revealed when the demand is 
made for sacrifice at this point. The door of entrance to the 
highest life was for this young ruler in the doing of this thing, 
—not because of the doing in itself considered, but because of 
the spirit which would be manifested by it. When this thing 
was: done, the way for this man to go forward was opened, 
and the only thing remaining was to do that which his own 
noblest impulse would prompt him t# do,—to come and follow 
Jesus. The test proved too severe for the young ruler, at 
least for the time. His countenance fell at the saying, as 
Mark says; and he went away sorrowful. “A gloom came 
over his heart, and threw its shadow on his face.” He saw 
now, for the first time, what the teaching of Jesus meant; 
how far higher and deeper was its reach than he had thought. 
He realized now that there was a sense in which he did not 
love his neighbor as himself, and he saw what the lacking 
thing was, which must be supplied if he would be perfect. 
The actual, deadly struggle of character was revealed to his 
apprehension at this moment. With a shadowed and gloomy 
face, and a grieved heart, he went away from the scene of 
the conflict, and saw his nobler manhood defeated. The thing 
which he had failed to gain, notwithstanding all his fulfill- 
ment of the commands, was the life principle, the one thing 
needful, the thing which, in a sense, included all things else 
in itself, the thing essential to the very existence of the eternal 
life for his soul. He had great possessions; he could not 
give them up for “the great possession.” He was grieved at 
the thought that he must lose his life in order to save it, and 
that the true life must be regarded as worth more than the 
whole world. 

Verses 23, 24.—And Jesus said unto his disciples, Verily I 
say unto you, It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. And again I say unto you, It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. The difficulty which had been made mani- 
festyin the case of the young ruler leads Jesus to bring before 
the minds of the disciples the hindrance which they must 
expect to find as they present the gospel and its call to the 
rich. The difficulty is presented in the strong and emphatic 
expression of verse 24, not improbably, as connected with 
the fact that while the ruler was apparently so near the 
kingdom, yet, when the test with respect to his wealth came, 
heturned away. The figure of the camel and the needle’s 
eye is of a proverbial character, and is to be interpreted 
accordingly. It represents a great difficulty, not an impossi- 
bility. It cannot be too often repeated, or too constantly 
borne in mind, that the words of those who speak and write 
in the New Testament ought to be understood according to 
the characteristics of the popular style in which they spoke 
and wrote. Jesus himself addressed the common people, 
and used language in the way in which the common people 
used it. The-special difficulty to which Jesus here alludes, 
or at least a special difficulty, may no doubt be discovered in 
the suggestion of the words given in Mark 10: 24: “How 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the king- 





dom of God.” The tendency in the case of the man who 
has wealth is to trust in it, and to rely upon it as the source 
of a secure happiness. The man feels strong and secure in 
his wealth, and will not turn to that which is essential to the 
life of thekingdom. Possibly this waseven more fully aixd com- 
monly the case among the rich of that period than it is now. 
The common people heard Jesus gladly; the rich and the 
powerful rejected him. 

Verses 25, 26.—And when the disciples heard it, they were 
astonished exceedingly, saying, Who then can be saved? And 
Jesus, looking upon them, said to them, With men this is impos- 
sible; but with God all things are possible. On the words, 
“Who then can be saved?” Dr. Plumptre says: “There is 
an almost child-like naivefé in the question thus asked by 
the disciples. They, whether among their own people or 
among strangers, had found the desire of wealth to be the 
universal passion, Even they themselves, when they had 
forsaken their earthly goods, had done s0, as Peter’s question 
showed but too plainly (verse 27), as with a far-sighted cal- 
culation. They were counting on outward riches in that 
kingdom, as well as outward glory. And now they heard 
what seemed to them a sweeping condemnation, excluding 
all who possessed, and, by implication, all who sought after, 
riches, from the kingdom.” This view, so far as the sub- 
stance of what is expressed, is held by many others, Dr. 
Alexander thinks that the logical connection seems, most 
naturally, to indicate that the meaning of*the disciples is: 
If the rich, or the more highly favored class, are thus 
impeded and endangered by the very advantages which they 
enjoy, how can others be expected to attain salvation? Simi- 
larly Godet: To exclude the rich from salvation was, it 
seemed, to exclude all; for, if the most blessed among men 
can only be saved with difficulty, what will become of the 
rest? Whether we take the one view or the other, we may 
believe that the thoughts which the apostles had, at this 
time, of the kingdom as a temporal one, made it peculiarly 
difficult for them to comprehend such words as these. How 
hard it must have been to think of a temporal kingdom from 
which the rich should be excluded. 

The answer which Jesus gives to their question is intro- 
duced by the evangelist with the words, “And Jesus, look- 
ing upon them, said to them.” This look was probably for 
the purpose of impressing deeply upon their minds what he 


was about to say to them, and possibly there was in it, also, 


an expression of tenderness with reference to their want of 
apprehension.- The word “this,” if it is connected imme- 
diately with the question of the disciples, refers to salvation. 
There would seem to be a connection, however, with that 
which had occasioned the inquiry on the part of the disci- 
ples,—namely, the words respecting the rich. The salvation 
of the rich,—their attainment of the reward and blessedness 
of the kingdom,—which is so difficult as to be impossible 
when human power only is thought of, is not so when God’s 
power is taken into account. With God all things are pos- 
sible. Possibly the power of God may have accomplished 
the blessed result afterwards for this young ruler. 
Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


There are honest, noble, tender natures, without any faith 
in the gospel, who, from the first acquaintance, gain your affec- 
tion and confidence. The Lord has for those who have openly 
sinned and who are abandoned to vice a word of pardon and 
elevation which teaches them the compassion of God’s heart ; 
he also reserves for these lovable, virtuous, and apparently 
irreproachable beings, a sacred word calculated to reveal them 
to themselves, and to show the inward defilement hidden 
under those outward beauties, 

“Tf you who are wicked,” Jesus said to those who surrounded 
him one day, without seeming to think that any of them 
could take exception to his way of estimating their general 
condition. Let us take, indeed, the most gifted people, those 
who seem to have responded best to the spiritual care of which 
they have been the objects; those whose intercourse is at the 
same time the safest and most pleasant; however little they 
examine themselves, will they not recognize that there is some 
defect attached to their natural gifts? Are their most tender 
affections free from jealousy? Are not their amiability and 
accommodating spirit tainted with vanity or the desire to 
please? Does not a self-satisfaction which approaches pride 
mingle with the sense of a duty accomplished? Is not the 
use of this world’s riches accompanied by an attachment to 
these riches which makes a real moral idolatry of it? After 
all, God does not occupy the first place in the heart; scarcely 
the second. First self, then the world, then God. 

But some day or other this solemn word, “Sell that thou 
hast,” which disturbs this self-satisfied but at the same time 
uneasy soul, will re-echo, it may be by a phrase of Scripture, 
or a divine dispensation, or a fraternal warning. Then either 
the hidden evil will be recognized, and the edifice of self- 
righteousness will fall to pieces, so that on its ruins the new 
righteousness may arise which is the gift of God in Jesus 
Christ, or the tragedy of this history of the rich young man 
will be repeated: the poor heart, unable to renounce self and 





the world—its cherished possessions—will take leave of the 
Master who asks that he give himself entirely to him. 

It is the fate described by Jesus in the parable of the 
Sower, under the figure of the third kind of seed, when the 
grain which has commenced to sprout and to spring is choked 
by the attachment to this world’s riches. It is the fate of 
that house built on the sand of which Jesus speaks in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and of which he says, “ and great was 
the fall thereof.” It is the fate of thousands of church-members 
in whose hearts God has a place; Jesus has had a place, but 
not the first place, because the latter has always been reserved 
for Mammon, the god of this world, 

Forty years after the day when this young man met Christ 
and received a look of love which should have drawn him to 
Christ’s followers (see the account in Mark), Palestine was 
invaded and ravaged by the Roman armies, And what then 
became of the riches and estates of this poor, rich man? And 
during the same length of time, Jesus’ disciples, who had left 
all to follow him, were going joyously into all the world, ful- 
filling in it the holiest of offices, and marching from glory to 
glory (2 Cor. 2: 14) to acquire the crown of righteousness 
that their heads have been carrying for twenty centuries. 
If he who on this day went away sorrowing had been one of 
them, how much happier he would have been and would be! 

The renouncing which is asked of us may take a different 
form from that to which the Saviour called this young man; 
for we have not to follow Jesus visibly and bodily. Our 
renouncement takes a spiritual form; it is even compatible 
with the acquisition and administration of an earthly fortune, 
But at the bottom it remains the same thing, it isthe inward 
detachment: “To have, but as if having not,” the heart 
sufficiently separated from the riches that we possess or 
desire, to be able to fulfill instantly any task to which Jesus 
calls us, to make without hesitation every sacrifice that he 
asks of us. But do we really believe in the danger pointed 
out by Jesus? Some one has asked how many poor are there 
who, in spite of this declaration, “It is easier for a camel,” etc., 
would not be more willingly rich than poor; and how many 
rich who, in spite of this same declaration, would not regard 
it as a great calamity to be snatched away from the peril of 
wealth 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE KING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


We have here one of the saddest stories in the Gospels. It 
is a true soul’s tragedy. The young man is in earnest, but his 
earnestness has not volume and force enough to float him over 
the bar. He wishes to have some great thing bidden him to 
do, but he recoils from the sharp test which Christ imposes. 
He truly wants the prize, but the cost is too great; and yet he 
wishes it so much that he goes away without it in deep sor- 
row, which perhaps, at another day, ripened into the resolve 
which was too high for him then. There isacertain severity 
in our Lord’s tone, an absence of recognition of the much 
good in the young man, and a naked stringency in his demand 
from him, which sound almost harsh, but which are set in 
their true light by Mark’s note, that Jesus “loved him,” and 
therefore treated him thus. The truest way to draw ingenu- 
ous souls is not to flatter, nor to make entrance easy by drop- 
ping the standard or hiding the requirements, but to call out 
all their energy by setting before them the lofty ideal. Easy- 
going disciples are easily made—and lost. Thorough-going 
ones are most surely won by calling for entire surrender. 

1. We may gather together the earlier part of the conver- 
sation, as introductory to the Lord’s requirement (vs. 16-20), 
in which we have the picture of a real though imperfect 
moral earnestness, and may note how Christ deals with it. 
Matthew tells us that the questioner was young and rich. 
Luke adds that he was a ruler,—a synagogue official, that is,—~ 
which was unusual for a young man, and indicates that his 
legal blamelessness was recognized. Mark adds one of his 
touches, which are not only picturesque, but character-reveal- 
ing, by the information that he came “running” to Jesus in 
the way, so eager was he, and fell at his feet, so reverential 
was he. His first question is singularly compacted of good 
and error. The fact that he came to Christ fora purely reli- 
gious purpose, not seeking personal advantage for himself or 
for others, like the crowds who followed for loaves and cures, 
nor laying traps for him with puzzles which might entangle 
him with the authorities, nor asking theological questions for 
curiosity, but honestly and earnestly wanting to be helped to 
lay hold of eternal life, is to be put down to his credit. He is 
right in counting it the highest blessing. Where had he got 
hold of the thought of “eternal life”? It was miles above 
the dusty speculations and casuistries of the rabbis. Probably 
from Christ himself. He was right in recognizing that the 
conditions of possessing it were moral, but his conception of 
“good ” was surface, and he thought more of doing than of 
being good, and of the desired life as payment for meritorious 
actions. In a word, he stood at the point of view of the old 
dispensation. “This do, and thou shalt live,” was his belief; 
and what he wished was further instruction as to what “this” 
was. He was to be praised in that he docilely brought his 
question to Jesus, even though, as Christ’s answer shows, there 
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was error mingling in his docility, Such is thecharacter,—« 
young man, rich, influential, touched with real longings for the 
highest life, ready, so far as he knows himeelf, to do whatever 
heis bidden, in order to secure it. We might have expected 
Christ, who opened his arms wide for publicans and harlots, 
to have welcomed this fair, ingenuous seeker with some kindly 
word. But he has none for him. We adopt the reading of 
the Revised Version, in which our Lord’s first word is repel- 
lent, It is in effect,—“ There is no need for your question, 
which answers itself. There is one good Being, the source 
and type of every good thing, and therefore the good, which 
you ask about, can only be conformity to his will. You need 
not come to me to know what you are to do.” He relegates 
the questioner, not to his own conscience, but to the authori- 
tative revealed will of God in the law. Modern views of 
Christ’s work, which put all its stress on the perfection of his 
moral character, and his office as a pattern of righteousness, 
may well be rebuked by the fact that he expressly disclaimed 
this character, and declared that, if he was only to be regarded 
as republishing the law of human conduct, his work was need- 
less. Men have enough knowledge of what they must do to 
enter into life, without Jesus Christ. No doubt, Christ’s moral 
teaching transcends that of old; but his special work was not 
to tell men what to do, but to make it possible for them to do 
it ; to give, not the law, but the power, both the motive and 
the impulse, which will fulfill the law. On another occasion 
he answered a similar question in adifferent manner, When 
the Jews asked him, “ What must we do, that we may work 
the works of God?” he replied by the plain evangelical state- 
ment: “This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.” Why did he not answer the young 
ruler thus? Only because he knew that he needed to be led 
to that thought by having his own self-complacency shattered, 
and the clinging of his soul to earth laid bare, The whole 
treatment of him here is meant to bring him tothe apprehen- 
sion of faith as preceding all truly good work. 

The young man’s second question says a great deal in its 
one word. It indicates astonishment at being remanded to 
these old, well-worn precepts, and might be rendered “ What 
sort of commandments?” as if taking it for granted that they 
must be new and peculiar, It is the same spirit which in all 
ages has led men who, with partial insight, longed after 
eternal life, to seek it by fantastic and unusual roads of extraor- 
dinary sacrifices or services—the spirit, which filled monas- 
teries, and invented hair shirts, and fastings, and swinging 
with hooks in your back at Hindoo festivals, The craving 
for more than ordinary “ good works” shows a profound mis- 
take in the estimate of the ordinary, and a fatal blunder as to 
the relation between “ goodness” and “ eternal life.” 

So Christ answers the question by quoting the second half 
of the Decalogue, which deals with the homeliest duties, and 
appending to it, the summary of the law, which requires love 
to our neighbor as to ourselves. Why does he omit the 
earlier half? Probably because he would meet the error of 
the question, by presenting only the plainest, most familiar 
commandments, and because he desired to excite the con- 
sciousness of deficiency, which could be most easily done in 
connection with these. ~ 

There is a touch of impatience in the rejoinder “ All these 
have I kept,” with more than a touch of self-satisfaction. 
The law has failed to accomplish one of its chief purposes in 
the young man, in that it has not taught him his sinfulness, 
No doubt he had a right to say that his outward life had been 
free from breaches of such very elementary morality, which 
any old woman could have taught him. He had never gone 
below the surface of the commandments, nor below the sur- 
face of his acts, or he would not have answered so jauntily. 
He had yet to learn that the height of “goodness” is reached, 
not by adding some strange new performances to the thread- 
bare precepts of every-day duty, but by digging deep into 
them, and bottoming the fabric of our lives on their inmost 
spirit. He had yet to learn that whoever says, “All these 
have I kept,” thereby convicts himself of understanding 
neither them nor himself. 

Still he was not at rest, although he had, as he fancied, 
kept them all, His last question is a plaintive, honest 
acknowledgment of the hungry void within, which no round 
of outward obediences can ever fill. He knows that he has 
not the inner fountain springing up into eternal life. He is 
dimly aware of something wanting, whether in his obedience 
or no, at all events in his peace; and he is right in believing 
that the reason for the conscious void is something wanting 
in his conduct. But he will not learn what Christ has been 
trying to teach him, that he needs no new commandment, 
but a deeper understanding and keeping of the old. Hence 
his question, half a wail of a hungry heart, half petulant 
impatience with Christ’s reiteration of obviousduties. There 
are multitudes of his kind in all ages, honestly wishing to 
lay hold of eternal life, able to point to virtuous conduct, 
anxious to know and do anything lacking, and yet painfully 
certain that they have not got hold of the right end of the 
stick, but that something is wanting somewhere. 

2. Now comes the sharp-pointed test, which pricks the 
brilliant bubble, Mark tells us that Jesus accompanied his 
word with one of those looks which searched the soul, and 
bore his love inte it, “If thou wouldest be perfect” takes up 





the confession of something “ lacking,” and shows what that is. 
It is unnecessary to remark that this commandment to sell all 
and give to the poor is intended only for the individual case. 
No other would-be disciple was called upon todoso. It cannot 
be meant for others; for, if all were sellers, where would the 
buyers be? Nor need we do more than point out that the 
command of renunciation is only half of Christ’s answer, the 
other being, “Come, follow me.” But we are not to slide 
easily over the precept with the comfortable thought that it 
was special treatment for a special case. The principle 
involved in it is medicine for all, and the only way of heal- 
ing for any. This man was tied to earth by the cords of his 
wealth. They did not hinder him from keeping the com- 
mandments, for he had no temptations to murder, or adultery, 
or theft, or neglect of parents. But they did hinder him 
from giving his whole self up, and from regarding eternal life 
as the most precious of all things. Therefore for him there 
was no safety short of entire outward denuding himself of 
them; and, if he was in earnest out and out in his questions, 
here was a new thing for him todo. Others are hindered by 
other things, and they are called to abandon these, The one 
thing needful for entrance into life is at bottom the self-sur- 
render, and the casting away of all else for its sovereign sake. 
“T do count them but dung” must be the language of every 
one who will win Christ, The hands must be emptied of 
treasures, and the heart swept clear of lesser loves, if he is to 
be grasped by our hands, and to dwell in our hearts. More 
of us than we are willing to believe are kept from entire sur- 
render to Jesus Christ, by money and worldly possessions; 
and many professing Christians are kept shriveled and weak 
and joyless because they love their wealth more than their 
Lord, and would think it madness to do as this man was bidden 
todo. When ballast is thrown out, the balloon shootsup. A 
general unlading of the “thick clay” which weighs down 
the Christian life of America and of England, would let 
thousands soar to heights which they will never reach as long 
as they love money and what it buys as much astheydo. The 
letter of this commandment may be only applicable in a 
special case (though, perhaps, thisone young man was not the 
only human being that ever needed this treatment), but the 
spirit is of universal application. No man enters into life, 
who does not count all things but loss, and die to them all that 
he may follow Christ. 

8. Then comes the collapse of all the enthusiasm. His 
earnestness chills at the touch of the test. What has become 
of the eagerness which brought him running to Jesus, and of 
the willingness to do any hard task to which he was set? It 
was real, butshallow. It deceived himself. But Christ's words 
cut down to the inner man, and lay bare for his own inspec- 
tion the hard core of selfish worldliness which lay beneath. 
How many radiant enthusiasms, which cheat their subjects 
quite as much as the beholders, disappear like tinted mist 
when the hard facts of self-sacrifice strike against them! 
How much sheer worldliness disguises itself from itself and 
from others in glistering. garments of noble sentiments, which 
fall at a touch, when real giving up is called for, and show 
the ugly thing below! How much “religion” goes about 
the world, and gets made “aruler” of the synagogue in 
recognition of its excellence, which needs but this Ithuriel’s 
spear to start up in its own shape! The completeness and 
immediateness of the collapse are noticeable. The young man 
seems to speak no word, and totake no time for reflection. He 
stands for a moment as if stunned, and then silently turns away. 
What a moment! his fate hung on it. Once more wesee the 
awful mystery enacted before our eyes, of a soul gathering up its 
power to put away life. Who will say that the decision of a 
moment, which is the outcome of all the past, may not fix the 
whole future? This man had never before been consciously 
brought to the fork in the road; but now the two ways are 
before him, and, knowingly, he chooses the worst. Christ did 
not desire him to do so; but he did desire that he should 
choose, and should know that he did. It was the truest kind- 
ness to tear away the veil of surface goodness which hid him 
from himself, and to force him to.a conscious decision, 

One sign of grace he does give, in that he went away 
“sorrowful.” He is not angry nor careless. He cannot see 
the fair prospect of the eternal life, which he had in some real 
fashion desired, fade away, without a pang. If he goes back 
to the world, he goes back feeling more acutely than ever 
that it cannot satisfy him. He lovesit too well to give it up, 
but not enough to feel that it is enough. Surely, in coming 
days, that godly sorrow would work a change of the foolish 
choice, and we may hope that he found no rest till he cast 
away all else to make Christ his own. A soul which has 
traveled as far on the road to life eternal as this man had 
done, can scarcely thereafter walk the broad road of selfish- 
ness and death with entire satisfaction. 

4. The section closes with Christ’s comment on the sad 
incident. He has no word of condemnation, but passes at 
once from the individual to the general lesson, of the diffi- 
culty which rich men (or, as he explains it in Mark, men 
who “trust in riches”) have in entering the kingdom. The 
reflection breathes a tone of pity, and is not so much blame 
as a merciful recognition of special temptations which affect 
his judgment, and should modify ours. A camel with its 
great body, long neck, and hump, struggling to get through 





a needle’s eye, is theiremblem. It is a new thing to pity 
rich men, or to think of their wealth as disqualifying them 
for anything. The disciples, with childish naiveté, wonder. 
We may wonder that they wondered. They could not under- 
stand what sort of a kingdom it was into which capitalists 
would find entrance difficult. All doors’fly open for them to- 
day, asthen. They do not find much difficulty in getting into 
the church, however hard it may be to get into the kingdom. 
Bat it still remains true that the man who has wealth has a 
hindrance to his religious character, which, like all hindrances, 
may be made a help by the use he makes of it; and that the 
man who trusts in riches, which he who possesses them is 
woefully likely to do, has made the hindrance into a barrier 
which he cannot pass. 

That is a lesson which commercial nations, like the United 
States and England, have need to lay to heart, not as a worn- 
out saying of the Bible, which means very little for us, but as 
heavy with significance, and pointing to the special dangers 
which beset their Christian perfection, 

So real is the peril of riches, that Christ would have his 
disciples regard the victory over it as beyond our human 
power, and beckons us away from the effort to overcome the 
love of the world in our own strength, pointing us to God, in 
whose mighty grace, breathed into our feeble wills and 
treacherous hearts, is the only force which can overcome the 
attraction of perishable riches, and make any of us willing or 
able to renounce them all that we may win Christ. The 
young ruler had just shown that “with men this is impossi- 
ble.” Perhaps he still lingered near enough to catch the 
assurance that the surrender, which had been too much for 
him to achieve, might yet be joyfully made, since “ with God 
all things are possible.” 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Every earthly advantage, yet a fatal lack. Great possess- 
ions, yet sorrowful. 

Here is a young man with warm blood, high rank, riches, 
courtly manners, unspotted morality, but not at rest, not 
assured of eternal life. That is too high to rest even on such 
foundations. He is earnest, no infidel, not even a Sadducee; 
but his lofty heart has said to him, Something thou lackest. 

Jesus saw him, loved him even as he was, and tried to raise 
him. By what means? By the same we studied last year in 
Abram and others; namely, obedience and self-sacrifice. 

Christ was looking fora Paul even then. This young man 
had some qualities to rake one. Would he submit to the 
discipline necessary tothe undreamed-of greatness? He who 
asked of Abram his all, asked of this one his all, Abram’s 
all was vastly harder to give up. But it was done, and 
grandeur followed. In this case it was not given, and oblivion 
rolled over the beautiful character, lifted a moment into sight. 

The offered surrender was not accepted in one case, might 
not have been in the other. And if it had been, he would 
have received an hundred fold here, and the eternal life he 
sought hereafter (v. 29). Does the child get more or less by 
giving up will, being obedient to the laws of the house, instead 
of sulking, being obstinate,‘and always antagonistic to every 
good ? 

The young man’s soul approved the condition Christ laid 
down; he did not resent it, but went away sorrowful. 

Is this demand, “sell all,” universal? No, there would be 
no one to buy. The universal demand is to be ready to give 
up what one loves best. God could give up his dearly beloved 
son. Socould Abram. Peter could give up boats and the 
storms his rugged nature loved, and every one must be able to 
give up whatever God asks. Just here, thousands stumble. 
They are ready to give up all but one thing,—pride of intel- 
lect, unbelief, vocation in life, anything but to be a minister 
or missionary. And the test comes just on that one crucial 
point, that citadel of obstinacy. But Christ, who had given 
up the wealth and fealty of the universe in his sublime ser- 
vice, saw its result on himself, and says to men, “Follow me,” 
—follow, not only on earth, but to and in the highest heaven, 
Suffer with me, and we will be glorified together. And’ tiie 
suffering is not worthy to be compared with the glory. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


What good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life? 
(v. 16.) It is so much easier to do than it ig to be, that 
almost everybody is willing to make some effort, or some sac- 
rifice, in the hope of getting to heaven thereby. One man 
will hire a seat in church, and occupy it pretty regularly; 
another will go to church occasionally on a Sunday evening; 
yet another will abstain from card-playing Sundays, or stop 
drinking altogether, with the thought that it may secure an 
eternal reward. If, in fact, heaven could be guaranteed for 
the payment of a certain sum, or the performance of a speci- 
fied act, there would be a great many more heaven-bound 
pilgrims than now, among the sons of men. Said a godless 
man, “If I’m going to have anything to do with religion, I 
want to be in a church that has its priests who will take care 
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of the whole thing for me, and send in their bill at the close 
of the year, so that I can pay up like a man without any 
question of arrearages.” The nearer a church comes to that 
standard, the better it suits the popular mind; but that is not 
God’s plan of salvation. It is being—not mere doing—that 
secures heaven toa man. The old question, “What must we 
do, that we may work the works of God?” has always the 
old answer from the only Saviour of sinners, “This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 

Tf thou wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments (v. 17). 
There is always a plain path of duty open before every man. No 
matter where he lives, no matter what his training has been, 
no matter how imperfect is his knowledge, there are obliga- 
tions resting upon him which he knows he ought to discharge; 
and there are commandments staring him in the face which 
he is sure he ought to obey. It is not often that a man is 
doing as well as he knows how. Rarely is there a man who 
has kept all the commandments of which he is informed, and 
who is looking for more duties in order that he may attend 
to them also. There is such a thing as being really in per- 
plexity over the right path to pursue; but you and I have 
had yery little trouble on that account. We have been many 
more times disturbed because of failing to keep command- 
ments we knew, than we have been disturbed because of not 
knowing cominandments to occupy our time and strength in 
their keeping. Hence for now, as in the days of old, the 
injunction is a timely one, “If thou wouldest enter into life, 
keep the commandments.” 

All these things have Iobserved: what lack I'yet? (v.20.) He 
who says he lives up to his own ideal of performance or of 
attainment, thereby shows that his ideal is not a high one, 
whatever is his present measure of being or doing. In study, 
in work, in character, the more progress a man makes, the 
greater possibilities he sees before and beyond him. To say 
that we have done as well as we ought to do, is to say that 
our conception of duty is a very imperfect one. In fact, a 
claim of completeness in well doing is a confession of a low 
standard of right and wrong. Let no one of us, therefore, 
be willing to affirm, or to suppose, that we have been fully 
faithful in the discharge of even the ordinary duties of life 
as we have understood them! What lack you yet? Why, 
you lack a right conception of the scope and claims of the 
moral law. You don’t yet know how little you do know of 
duty and of right. 

Sell, ... give,... thou shalt have treasure in heaven (v. 21). 
But the giving up the good things in this life in the hope of 
finding them again in the next, is just what the average man 
does not want to do. He would like to have good things 
now, and better things by arid by. That is the common idea 
of the true order of religion and its consequences. Men read 
the Old Testament story of earthly prosperity held out as a 
reward of well-doing, and the New Testament disclosures of 
heavenly joys beyond the highest earthly possessions, and say 
they would like to have Old Testament rewards in this world, 
and New Testament treasures for the next. If they are told 
that they must choose between them, they are inclined to say 
that they will take—both. So they stand hesitatingly on the 
border-line between the two realms reaching out a hand for 
the treasures in either direction. Here comes in the call of 

the Master to decide for the one or the other. No man can 
have heaven who is not willing to give up earth. No man 
can have treasures above who insists on holding on to treasures 
below. If you want good things in the next life, you must 
be willing to have nothing at all in this life. 

It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
(v. 23). If this text read, “It is hard for a poor man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” how people would pray, 
“Lord, keep me from being poor! Lead me not into that 
way of danger!” But how few persons are now heard to 
pray, “Lord, keep me from being rich.” If men were to be 
judged for courage according to their readiness to face the 
perils of having wealth, what a courageous race the men of 
our generation would seem to be! <A great many people 
seem to be willing to share that danger. If God sends us 
riches, we ought, of course, to accept the peril of them as 
we would the peril of small-pox or yellow-fever, if God sent 
us that; but why should not we pray to have the cup of 
riches pass from us and our loved ones,—unless it be God’s 
will to summon us to that danger in spite of our request to 
the contrary? What reason have we for thinking that we 
should be in no greater danger than at present, if riches were 
Our possession ? 

With men this is impossible ; but with God all things are pos- 
sible (v. 26). Left to himself, man would not choose the way 
ef life, at its cost of self-surrender and of constant self-denial. 
He would prefer to retain that which has attractions for the 
present, and take the risks of the future. Only as God 
throws around us enticing and restraining influences are we 
kept from self-ruin. We have reason, each and all of us, to 
thank God for using his power to avert from us riches, or 
station, or coveted pleasures, or other sources of evil after 
which our hearts go with longing; and we have like reason 
to pray to him unceasingly to save us from our own selves, 
and to make it even harder for us to go astray than it is for 
us to keep on in the path of duty. There is comfort in the 


is lovingly ready to do for us what we neither could do, nor 
yet should want to do, for ourselves. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


All kinds of people came to Jesus at different times, to ask 
him questions, Among these was arich young man, who 
seems to have been troubled about his spiritual condition. 
He says, “ Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may 
have eternal life.” To this Jesus answered, “Keep the 
commandments.” The young man replies that he has always 
done so. Then the Master, to test him, answers: “If thou would- 
est be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow 
me.” This answer touched the young man to the quick, for 
by nature he seems to have been avaricious, He could not 
bear the thought of parting with all his wealth, even at the 
behest of one whom he called “Master.” So he turned away 
sorrowful, but unwilling to obey. His heart was full of cov- 
etousness, which is idolatry. 

Jesus then calls the attention of his disciples to the fact 
that it is very hard for those who are wealthy to enter the 
kingdom of God. But when they misunderstand him, and 
think that then no rich man ¢an be saved, he corrects this 
misapprehension, and tells them that with God all things 
are possible. 

Going back now to the lesson, call the attention of the class 
to the fact that this young man was amoral person. He was 
no thief, or drunkard ;-nor had he, so far as we know, ever 
done anything outwardly wicked. Probably his friends 
thought him in many ways a “model young man.” Yet to 
him Jesus says, “One thing thou lackest.” And, so far as 
we know, the lack of that one thing was the ruin of that one 
soul. But can it be that this is true? Will the lack of only one 
thing cause the ruin of a man for eternity? So it would seem. 
Before considering this more in detail, however, let the 
teacher turn the thoughts of the class to some similar truths 
in the material world. See, there stands a cannon. It is 
charged with powder, and the ball has been rammed home 
properly. Is that cannon of any use as yet? No. Why 
not? Simply because it lacks as yet one thing, “The 
spark.” Yes, without the spark, all else is vain. A child 
may play around that cannon with perfect security. But let 
the spark be added, and the cannon at once becomes a weapon 
of fearful power. 

The largest steamer in the world is the Great Eastern. 
Once she was caught in a fearful storm. All went well, how- 
ever; the engines worked as they should, and the ship 
behaved finely. All at once the helm broke, and in a moment 
everything was changed. Now nothing went well, and the 
ship was in imminent danger of foundering. And all for the 
lack of only one thing. In fact, the world is full of instances 

here the lack of some one thing is fatal to success. All else 
may be there, but still success refuses to crown our efforts. 
Just so it is in things spiritual. It is perfectly possible for a 
soul to be lost because it lacks some one essential thing. Now 
let us see how single things may keep us away from God. 

1, The love of pleasure often prevents a soul from turning 
to God. “If I become a Christian, I cannot have a good 
time.” How often have we heard this excuse! The one 
who offers this excuse perhaps really is anxious about his 
soul, as this young man was, He wants to be saved, but just 
now there is something that he wants more, And because of 
this, he is unwilling to yield to the demands of Christ. And 
so he goes away sorrowful. 

2. The fear of companions is what holds many back. In 
every revival season there are those who are touched and 
become anxious. Yet when the opportunity is given for them 
to rise and ask for the prayers of their friends, they are afraid 
todo so. The fear of ridicule keeps them in their seats, 
Lest some companion should laugh at them, they remain 
quiet, and hide their feelungs under a bushel. Then the 
spirit leaves them, and they fall back into their old state, 
Courage was what they lacked, and for lack of that one thing 
they fail to push into the kingdom of God. 

3. The lack of the power to say “No.” Alas! how many 
a young man lacks this! When temptations come, instead of 
resisting at once, he dallies with the sin, because he dares not 
say “No” at once. The possession of this power was what 
saved Daniel and his friends when they were commanded to 
worship the golden image. With a resolute “No” Joseph 
escaped from the snare of his tempter. Yet to-day many a 
young man yields to the tempter, because he is afraid of being 

called a coward. Thus he proves himself to be that which 
he is afraid of being called. Did you ever fall a victim to 
this temptation ? 

4. Inability to give up some secret sin hinders some, and 
prevents their entering the kingdom of God, In all other 
respects they are perhaps irreproachable. But they know 
that before they can become true Christians they must aban- 
don some darling vice. This they are not willing to do, and 
so they too go away from the Master sorrowfully. 

5. But probably “ procrastination ” is the thing that keeps 
more out of the kingdom than any otherthing. They merely 





thought that God can compass the impossible; and that he 





thou me,” says Jesus; and they make answer, “ Not just now.” 
“Come to-day,” says the Holy Spirit; and they reply, “ We 
will wait for a more conveniént season.” “To-morrow, 
to-morrow,” says our great Adversary ; and we listen to his 
voice, instead of to the voice of God. There is probably hardly 
a class in any Sunday-school ih which there are not scholars 
who have thus put off the matter of their own salvation from 
year to year. At the beginning of 1887, they thought that 
they would surely be Christians before the year came to a 
close. But again they began the policy of procrastination ; 
and now that year is fully past, and yet they are not in the 
kingdom of God. But this year they really expect to give 
their hearts to God; but then the year has only just begun, 
and there is plenty of time, you know. So 1888 will go by, 
and 1889 will come, and yet they will be out of the ark of 
safety. Yes, this procrastination has ruined more souls than 
any other device of the evil one. 

Remember that the lack of one thing may cause you to 
spend your eternity away from God, and from all the glories 
of the better land. It is not then a light thing to lack that 
“one thing needful.” Its lack cannot be made good when the 
opportunity is passed. Now is the golden time; to-morrow 
is God’s, not yours. But to-day is yours. Use it then aright, 
and be saved, 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


1. “Good Master.” But the good Master interrupts. 
“Good? who is good? Not I as you conceive me, a mere 
rabbi, All man’s right performance is but paying part of an 
immeasurable debt to God, yes, and even.to the world. Man 
can be, or at least try to be, perfectly dutiful; only God can 
be called good.” So the Master touches the very core of the 
young man’serror. No creature can run up acredit balance on 
his account with God. No man can ever put God into his debt. 

2. Nevertheless, “ Keep the commandments.” This is not 
saying that there is no entrance into eternal life unless the 
commandments be perfectly kept, but it does say two other 
things: To him who would deserve heaven by performance 
it says, aspire not to supererogations; first of all keep the 
law. (How should we ever learn that we are sinners, if we 
did not try to fulfill the law ?) 

8. But hast thou, indeed, kept all the commandments, even 
loved thy neighbor as thyself? The young man said he had. 
Was that why Jesus, “looking upon him loved him”? Or 
was it not because, believing this, the young man still felt 
there was something lacking,—felt that “ by the works of the 
law (even perfectly performed as obligations or prices of 
reward) shall no flesh be justified”? The keeping of ten 
thousand commandments will not make us God’s child. The 
young ruler was still standing in a legal and commercial rela- 
tion toward his heavenly Father. He should have asked a 
son’s blessed relation, whereas he had only sought to buy a 
law-keeper’s blessed condition. He was at the very gate of 
the kingdom,—the gate we all knock at first, the great iron 
gate of good behavior, which we ourselves have locked, and 
have thrown the key over on the inside. There he stood, 
and could not see the little gate in the big one,—the gate of 
sonship and pardon swinging ajar, and the Rabbi of Nazareth 
holding it forever open with the bleeding hands of self- 
renunciation. 

4. “He went away sorrowful.” And as you and I have 
so often done, left Christ as sorrowful as he. Jesus had 
offered, and he had declined—no mere test, I take it; but the 
duty he actually owed in God’s service by virtue of whom and 
what Christ perceived him personally fitted to be and to do; 
the duty of taking his place among the twelve. 

5. “It is hard for a rich man to enter.”—What is a rich 
man? One who is materially comfortable, And what are 
his spiritual hindrances? First, conventional virtues made 
easy, and their fruit; a moral self-sufficiency that is apt to 
seek, when it looks heavenward at all, to file a claim toa 
heavenly inheritance. And then a condition where com- 
forts lull and pleasures preoccupy. But last and greatest, 
the feeling of self-masterhood and proprietorship. The 
more we have, the harder it is to consecrate all to the service 
of God and mankind; to hold it all, and always, ready to let 
go, subject to the exigencies of the kingdom’s call. We 
may be appointed to remain stewards of much wealth, to be 
conscientiously adrainistered according to our own best 
attainable knowledge of the world’s truest needs; but may- 
hap to-morrow there shall open to us a promotion that shall 
require us to give up half our worldly goods, like Zaccheus; 
or all, like Peter and James and John. Are we ready? 
Have our affections already parted with them? If not, we 
are not truly consecrated. A consecrated heart and a conse- 
crated wealth are one; neither one id real without the other, 
Each is the only evidence of the other we can trust. 





Iii?s FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


A Young Ruler.—After Jesus had taken little children in 
his arms and blessed them, he was going on his way, when 





“ pus off” making their decision to some futureday, “Follow 


some one stopped him. He was probably « ruler of one of 
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the synagogues, young, but one of the chief men of that 
place. 

He Cume Running.—He was eager to speak to Jesus. He 
believed Jesus could help him, for he knelt down and wor- 
shiped him. . Many had been healed,—the blind, the lame, 
the sick. He was not blind, for he saw Jesus, and knew he 
was the very one of the company to whom he would kneel. 
How do you know he was not lame or sick? He was not 
deaf or dumb, he was not proud or stately; for he ran through 
the street, and there he knelt before Jesus. 

He Came Asking—He had a question for the Master. 
What was it? He wanted to be good, and to know how to 
be good. Do you? Why? The young ruler told what he 
hoped to gain by being or doing good. Something more than 
goodness he wanted; he asked to know what good thing he 
might do to have eternal life. He had youth and health, 
money and position,—everything to make this life happy ; 
but he wanted to be sure of happiness and life for his soul 
forever. 

But One Good.—Jesus said, Why call me good, or talk to 
me of goodness? “One there is who is good.” Did Jesus 
say he was not himself good? Oh, no! as the lowly Son of 
man, he taught of God the Father; while, as the Son of 
God, he knew the young man’s heart, and so answered him, 
Did he tell him any good thing which he might do? 

Keep the Commandments.—“ If thou wouldest enter into life,” 
Jesus said, “keep the commandments.” Will every one 
who truly loves God try to obey him? What is that last 
promise on the last page of the Bible about those who “do 
his commandments”? Where may they enter in? 

Jesus Loved Him.—Mark says that “Jesus looking upon 
him loved him.” . His very look showed how much he 
loves every one who comes asking the way, seeking to know 
how to enter the kingdom of heaven. When Jesus told the 
ruler to keep the commandments, how did he answer him? 
Jesus named all the five which teach our duty to others as 
shown in outward acts. He did not name those which for- 
bid sins of the heart, and tell of our duty to God. What 
had Jesus said about One being good? The young man 
thought himself good, when he answered, “All these 
things have I observed from my youth up.” He had been 
taught as a child to obey all the Jewish law, to be kind and 
just to all, to commit no outward sin against any. One day 
a scribe came to Jesus, and asked, “ Which is the great 
commandment in the law?” Jesus put the meaning of the 
whole ten into his answer: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Could the young man say with truth that he had 
done all this ever since he was a child? Perhaps he thought 
60; for, until Jesus showed him what he loved most, he did 
not know his own heart. 

What Lack I Yet #—That was the second question of the 
young man. “I have kept the commandments,” he said; 
“what more shall I do to have eternal life?” Jesus lovingly 
looked at the eager face and kneeling form, and said: 

One Thing Thow Lackest.—“ If thou wouldest be perfect,”— 
he had tried to be good; other people may have thought him 
good; but, if he would be perfect,—Jesus told him five things to 
do, all to help him gain the one thing he lacked and wanted. 





GIVE. FOLLOW ME, 











He was kneeling there, even at Jesus’ feet; but was that all 
the heart-worship Jesus wanted? Go, he said; attend to 
your wealth, use it for your fellow-men; sell that which keeps 
you from me; turn houses and lands into money, food, com- 
forts to give to the poor; then, free from the care of your 
riches, 

Come, Follow Me.—Did Jesus mean that all who want to 
serve him should sell everything, and give it all away? If 
they did, what would be left to help the poor folks, or to 
send out the gospel, to buy Bibles, and build churches? Did 
the young ruler say cheerfully, “ Yes, good Master; I will 
leave all, and follow thee” ? 

He Went Away.—The new version says, “ His countenance 
fell;” “He went away sorrowful: for he was one that had 
great possessions.” The one who gladly came running went 
away grieved, “exceeding sorrowful; for he was very rich.” 
Jesus saw that the one thing the young man lacked was love 
to God. He loved his money better than he loved his Lord; 
and not loving him above everything else, he could not love 
his neighbor as himself. He thought he had kept the com- 
mandments, and he had broken the very first of the ten. 
What is it? We do not know that the young ruler ever saw 
Jesus again, or ever entéred the kingdom of heaven; we only 
know he went away sorrowful. Do you think he enjoyed his 
riches very much in the few years left of life on earth? Is 
he not very sorrowful now, that, when he had Jesus for his 
teacher, he refused to learn the lesson which every child may 
learn to-day? The one thing he lacked was to know that 
the one thing needful is to love and serve God,—to be sure of 
eternal life-—and then to follow him by using what he gives, 
not to show our love, but because real love to God and to our 
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neighbor makes such service a joy and a delight. What did 
Jesus say we must “seek first” ? 

Jesus Looked Arownd.—We can almost see the faces of the 
company that day; for each one who tells the story gives a 
word or line that shows the earnest face of the ruler, the 
loving look of the Master, the grieved expression when the 
young man heard Jesus’ words, the pity in Jesus’ eyes when 
he saw him departing, and how he turned to his disciples, 
and lovingly said, “How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God!” The disciples looked 
amazed at what he said: “It is easier for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” When the Jews spoke of anything very 
hard to do, they used a saying they had about a camel, hump 
and all, trying to go through the eye of a big needle. It may 
have had another meaning. In the city walls the great gates 
were closed at night, but they had a little gate or door, where a 
late traveler might get in; but his camel and baggage could not 
pass unless the pack were unloaded, and the camel knelt very 
low. The disciples said, “Who then can besaved?” There was 
Judas, who carried their purse, and, no doubt, wanted to be the 
king’s treasurer when Jesus reigned on earth; Matthew, so used 
to collecting and counting money, others whostill owned houses, 
boats, fishing business. Must all who owned anything be shut 
out of heaven? they wondered. Jesus showed them that those 
who trust in riches could not enter; that men cannot see the 
heart, but that all things are possible with God. Wise care 
must be used in teaching this lesson to children. Tell of 
the danger of pride in having rich parents and friends, but 
do not encourage the poor to condemn the rich. In many 
homes the need and want of money lead to envy, discontent, 
and covetousness, Teach that those who have least may 
worship money in desiring it, and forget God as the giver, as 
often as those who have abundance. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“CAMEL... THE Eys or A NEEDLE.”—This saying of our 
Lord is mentioned by three evangelists in nearly the same 
language. By their response the disciples show that, to their 
minds, Christ had spoken of an impossibility, and this con- 
viction is confirmed by the reply of Jesus. To both Master 
and disciples the fact was certain, that a camel could not pass 
through a needle’s eye. One would think it ought not to bea 
matter of doubt or dispute that Christ meant a camel and an 
ordinary needle, such as was in common use, and with which 
rich and poor were alike familiar. From time to time, how- 
ever, the question recurs—not among scholars, for they hold 
but one opinion regarding it—whether, by “the eye of a nee- 
dle,” Christ did not refer to the little door or gate that is 
sometimes found in the large door or gate in some Eastern 
cities. Now and then a guide in Palestine will call the trav- 
eler’s attention to one of these little doors, and explain that 
it is “the needle’s eye” referred to by Christ. The traveler, 
if he has never looked into the matter, accepts the statement 
at once, and reports it to the world as a remarkable illustra- 
tion of Scripture. The reader should therefore have the facts 
placed before him, that he may see wherein the truth lies. 
There is no doubt that this little door was in use in Christ’s 
time, and the name for it was pishpesh or pishpush (see the 
lexicons of Buxtorf and Levy). But those who have pre- 
served Christ’s words for us do not understand that he used 
this word, or that he referred to the object (that is, little gate) 
to which this word was applied. In the three evangelists 
they have given raphis, which means a needle, an ordinary 
needle, and in the New Testament nothing else; and trumalia 
or trypéma, both meaning the same thing, namely, a hole, or 
the eye of a needle,—a needle in common use being meant. 
To come down to the present day, we have said that this lit- 
tle door was still in use. The people of the land call it bab- 
el-khokh,—el is the article, bab means gate, and khokh means 
a hole, commonly a little hole through which some person or 
thing crawls,—hence gate or door of the little hole. It has 
nd reference to a needle, nor do the natives understand that 
it has any such reference. As the correctness of the Arabic 
translation of the Bible has never been questioned, we may 
ask if the scholars who made it use any words in rendering 
the passage in question which refer in any way to a gate or 
small door. They use the same words in the three Gospels,— 
thagb, which means hole (the verb means “to bore”), and 
ibrat, which means an ordinary needle; and together the words 
mean the hole or eye of a needle. There can be, in their lan- 
guage, no reference to anything else. If this little gate, or bab- 
el-khokh, meant the “eye of a needle,” or had any connection 
with such a fact, the people of Palestine ought to know it. 
But I have inquired extensively among all classes there, and 
never found any one who confirmed such an interpretation. 
They invariably rejected it as impossible. The few guides who 
repeat this fable have picked it up from some foreigner. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 
On Ricues.—“ Abundance of earthly prosperity comes 
from God,” says R. Meir, in Tr. Qiddoosheen, 82 6, “and not 
from man's industriousness ; as it is stated in Haggai 2: 8: 





‘The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts’” Now, though a man may thus be blessed, he must 

not look upon this divine favor as a privilege which exempts 

him from the fulfillment of his duties under the law, and 

above all, it must not prevent him from studying the Torah 

(Joshua 1: 8); as is illustrated in Zr. Yoma, 35 a, where the 

appearance of the poor, the rich, and the wicked, before the 

divine judgment-seat, is treated of. With regard to the 

rich man, it is stated there that “he will be asked on that 

occasion (as everybody else): Why hast thou not occupied 

thyself with the Torah? On his answer, “I was rich, and 

therefore unable to do so on account of my possessions,” he 

will be dumfounded by the only remark: Wert thou per- 

haps richer than Rabbi Elazar ben Harsom? This rabbi is 

said to have inherited from his father a thousand cities on 

land and a thousand ships on the sea, which he never went to 

see; but he rather preferred to be engaged in meditations on 

the Torah, day and night. Once his servants, not knowing 

him, seized him, and put him to work. He begged them to 

let him go, as he was going to study Torah; but they said: 

By the life of Rabbi Elazar ben Harsom, our master, we will 

not let thee go! And (in his humility) he did not tell them 
anything (who he was).” In various places of the Talmud, 

it is taught that riches, far from correcting vice, frequently 

banishes virtue and destroys man. The real rich man is 

described in Zr. Shabbath, 25, as “he who enjoys peace of 
mind in his riches;” and in Aboth 4, as “he who is content 

with his lot.” Yea, in Aboth 6: 4, absolute poverty is pro- 

claimed as the only condition of life compatible with the 
Torah, “for thy happiness in this world, and thy well-being 

in the world to come.” Consequently the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of a rich man (not “to keep the whole law 

from Aleph to Tav,” see Zr. Shabbath, 55 a, on Ezekiel 9; 6, 

but) to reach said state of happiness and well-being; and 
thus we see Christ using an Eastern proverb to illustrate this 

difficulty or impossibility. As also the Talmud, Zr. Baba,- 
Metsee‘a, 38 b, has it, in saying (to anybody who attempts to 
do impossible things): “Thou art perhaps from the city of 
Pumbeditha, where they make an elephant go through a 

needle’s eye?” Also the Koran, Soorah 7 : 38, speaks of 

those who “cannot enter paradise as long as a camel does 
not pass through a needle’s eye.” But besides the occurrence 
of the proverb in the Talmud, as quoted, we have another 

passage in Talmud Tr. Berakhoth, 55 b, where we read: “R. 
Samuel, the son of Nahmeni, said, in the name of R. Yona- 
than: ‘Man sees in his dreams nothing but the images 
(thoughts) of his mind (before he falls asleep), This I 
prove from Daniel 2; 29, and, if thou wantest it so, from ibid. 

80. Raba said: Thou canst prove it (namely, that man 
dreams in the night of what he thought during the day), 
inasmuch as there does not appear to him either a golden 
palm-tree (something unnatural, never heard or thought of), 
or an elephant passing through the eye of a needle (because 
nobody could think of such athing).” The rabbinical sub- 
stitution of “elephant” for the original “camel,” positively 

shows that the two extremes of “largeness” and “smallness” 
are used in an impossible relation, in order to emphasize the 
declaration that “the rich young ruler was a true represen- 
tative of every rich man, both known by and unknown te 
Christ’s disciples.” 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“Wuart Goop Turing Sart I Do, THar I May Have 
Erernat Lire? ”—“ The school of Shammai [opponent of 
Hillel, 30 B. C.] says: There will be three divisions on the 
day of judgment,—the perfectly wicked, the perfectly just, 
and the intermediate class. The first will be inscribed and 
sealed at once to Gehenna; the second, to life eternal (Dan. 
12: 2); and the third, consigned to Gehenna, will keep 
forever sinking and rising” (Rosh-Hashshana, fol. 17, col. 1). 
Commenting on the above, Rashi (about 1040 A. D.) says: 
“The perfectly wicked are those whose evil deeds prepon- 
derate; the perfectly just, those whose good works prepon- 
derate ; and the middlings, whose works are evenly balanced.” 
That the question here asked of our Lord by this “ ruler” 
(Luke 18 : 18) was a proper one according to the rabbis, is 
seen from the following: “When R. Eliezer [brother-in-law 
of Gamaliel the Second, about the second century A. D.] was 
sick, his disciples came to see him. They asked, Rabbi, teach 
us the ways of life, that, walking in them, we may be counted 
worthy of the life of the world to come. He replied, Be 
careful of the honor of your associates ; restrain your children 
from the study of the [plain] Scriptures [that is, they should 
not become like the Karites, who reject the oral law]; place 
them between the knees of the disciples of thé wise [who 
teach the oral law]: and when you pray, know before whom 
you stand. If you do so, you will be counted worthy of the 
life of the world to come” (Berakhoth, fol. 28, col. 2). 

“ TREASURE IN HEAVEN.”—“It happened in a year of 
scarcity [during the reign of Claudius; Acts 11 : 28-30], that 
the proselyte King Monobezas lavished his treasures, and 
those of his ancestors [on the Jewish poor]. His brothers, 
and the other members of his family, banded themselves 
against him, saying, Thy fathers stowed away, adding to the 
patrimony of their fathers; and thou art lavishly scattering 
it. He replied: My fathers laid up treasures for themselves 
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below ; I lay up treasures for myself above. My fathers laid 
up where the hand controls; I where the hand does not con- 
trol. My fathers treasured up unproductive things; I pro- 
ductive things, for it is said (Isa. 3; 10), ‘They shall eat the 
fruit of their doings.’ My fathers laid up treasures of mam- 
mon; I of souls, as it is said (Prov. 11: 80), ‘The fruit of 
righteousness (alms-giving) is a tree of life; and he that 
fs wise winneth souls (saves them from starvation)’ My 
fathers treasured up for this world; I for that which is to 
come, as it is said (Isa. 58: 8), ‘Thy righteousness shall go 
before thee; the glory of the Lord shall be thy rearward’” 
(Baba-Bathra, fol. 11, col. 1). 

“A Camet Go ToroveH A Neepie’s Eyn.”—Something 
analogous to this proverbial expression may be found in 
Bheboo'oh, fol. 29, col. 1: “What isa vain oath? It is when 
one affirms impossibilities; as, for instance, that & camel was 
seen flying in the air.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


How much of the Gospel according to Matthew is devoted to 
the record of Jesus’ ministry in Perea? (Matt. 19: 1 to 20: 29.) 
Name the chief incidents herein recorded. What great error 
prevails concerning the merit of moral and charitable deeds? 
(v. 16.) Who has evet done a good deed? (Rom. 3 : 10-12.) 
How many good deeds would a man be obliged to perform in 
order to obtain eternal life on the ground of his own merit? 
(James 2:10.) What truth did Jesus announce concerning 
the nature of genuine goodness? (v.17.) Did the young man 
call Jesus “good” because he believed him to be a divine, or 
a moral, teacher? -From whose standpointdid Jesus answer 
him? What six commandments did Jesus enumerate as 
essential to this man’s claim to favor by the observance of the 
moral law? (vs. 18, 19.) Why did he not select any from 
the first section of the Decalogue, concerning duties toward 
God? How did the young man probably understand the last 
commandment named? (Lev. 19:18.) To what extent had 
his life corresponded to his understanding of duty? (v. 20.) 
How does Jesus regard every earnest observer of the laws of 
God? (Mark 10: 21, first clause.) 

What common idol prevents men from comifig into right 
relation to God? (vs. 21, 22.) Was, or was not, this young 
tan sincere in his desire for eternal life? Does, or does not, 
wealth cause happiness? Is it, or is it not, greatly to be 
desired? (vy. 23.) How do you account for the danger attend- 
ing riches? (1 Tim. 6:9, 10.) To what did Jesus compare 
the prospect of the rich man? (vy. 24.) What did he mean 
by this comparison? Is the love of money common to the 


. poor, or only to the rich? (v. 25.) How may we guard 


against this evil? (Matt.6:11; 1John 8:17.) Give exam- 
ples which should be as warnings to us (Luke 12: 13-21; 16: 
19-24). How should every Christian feel regarding his pres- 
efit possessions? (1 Tim. 6:6; Heb. 13:5.) What should 
be his chief concern? (Matt. 6: 33.) How is it possible to 
turn the desires of the human heart from worldly to heavenly 
things? (v. 26.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Tell the story of the young ruler. 
2. What circumstance of his life was a hindrance to godli- 
ness? 8, Why did Jesus love the young man? 4, Why was 
the young man grieved at parting with Jesus? 5. Why did 
the young man apply to Jesus? 6, What was the first ques- 
tion asked of Jesus? 7. What similar questions have you 
often asked? 8. With what purpose of heart should we ask 
such questions? 9. How do you think the ruler expected 
his question to be answered? 10, In what order did Jesus re- 
peat five of the commandments? 11. What did the young man 
say of his obedience? 12. What test did Jesus propose? 13. 
How was the test severe? 14. Why was a severe test need- 
ful? 16. What is treasure in heaven? 16. For he “had 
great possessions” gives the reason of what? 17. What was 
Jesus’ first remark about a rich man? 18. What was Jesus’ 
second remark about a rich man? 19, What introductory 
words show the importance of these remarks? 20. Why does 
Jesus repeat his thought in another form? 21. How does the 
proverb set forth a thing to be difficult? 22. How do riches 
make it hard to be good? 23. What like difficulty have all 
people who love the world too well? 24. Why do people 
find it hard to be good? 25. To how many people did the 
@isciples think these remarks applied? 26. What made the 
disciples so much amazed? 27. How does God make it pos- 
sible for us to be good? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What did the young man 
ask? 2. What was he told to do in order to enter into life? 
8. What did the young man say about the commandments? 
4. What was he told to do in order to be perfect? 5. What 
did he love more than treasure in heaven? 6. What must 
we be willing to give up for Jesus? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET, 

1. Tell all you can about this young ruler, his position, 

character, condition of mind, etc. 2 In what manner did 

he come to Jesus, and how did he address him? 3 How 





did Jesus reply tohim? 4 After Jesus repeated the com- 
mandments of the second table, what did the young man say? 
5. What final conditions did Jesus offer him? 6. What an 
opportunity to exchange worldly riches for treasure in heaven ; 
was it accepted? 7. What is the last we are told about this 
young man, of whom it is said that Jesus loved him? 8. He 
went away with his money, his worldly position, etc, but he 
went away without what? 9. What unanswerable question 
of @ previous lesson are we reminded of? (Matt. 16: 26.) 10. 
What important lessons do we learn from this incident 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








NOT FIT FOR THE KINGDOM. 
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HE HAD 
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CONSECRATION. 
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THE LORD LOOKETH ON THE HEART. 








TAKE MY YOKE UPON YOU. 


as 


THE SERVICE. 


THE REWARD. 


KEEP THE LAW. ENTRANCE INTO LIFE. 
FOLLOW ME. TREASURE IN HEAVEN, 
TRUST GOD'S GRACE, | ALL THINGS POSSIBLE, 





WILL YE ALSO GO AWAY? 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 
“And must I part with all I have?” 
“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 
“Take my life and let it be.” 

“T need thee every hour.” 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——_a———— 
GEIKIE’S ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE 
Ps HOLY LAND* 


The various books by Dr. J. Cunningham Geikie have 
won a wide and hearty welcome, in England and America, 
becatise in subject and style they have exactly approved 
themselves to the needs and tastes of a large section of 
the reading public. Twenty years ago Dr. Geikie’s fame 
was hardly broader than that of his excellent father, who 
was then preaching in thé Congregational churches of 
Massachusetts; or his brilliant brother, Walter Geikie, 
whose etchings of Scotch life and character showed what 
an artistic future might have been before him had his 
life been spared. Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s first book of 
helpful and spiritual essays on Christian living showed 
that He was akin to those Scotch thinkers who unite 
devoutness with manliness, and have the power of clear 
and telling expression. His extended fame, however, 
began with The Life and Words of Christ, probably the 
best known of recent biographies of the Saviour, fairly 
rivalling Farrar’s in the extent and character of its recep- 
tion. The six-volume series of Hours with the Bible 
proved scarcely less welcome, The author’s style some- 
times reminds the reader of that of two or three of our 
most successful American religious journalists or essay- 
ists, such as the late Dr. S, Irenzeus Prime, Dr. Henry M. 
Field, or Dr. Theodore L, Cuyler. Like them, he joins 
a spiritual and suggestive mood with an art of “ putting 
things” into intelligible and attractive language. His 
books, therefore, have been widely welcomed and as 
widely read; they have interested thousands unreached 
by more scholarly and philosophic writers; and they 
have played an important part in the popular biblical 
study which forms so prominent a feature in the reli- 
gious history of the past two decades. 

Dr. Geikie’s new work is likely to prove as attractive 
as any of its predecessors, with the exception of the Life 
of Christ. It is no wonder that its American publishers 
said to a would-be purchaser, the other day, that they 
had but one set—and that an imperfect one—in stock, 





*The Holy Land and the Bible: A book of Beriptate Tizetions 
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being unable to keep up with the demand, It is as 
freshly readable as. a good newspaper letter; and it is 
marked throughout by the author's well-known alert- 
ness, extended information, and power of illustration, as 
well as by his thoroughly independent conservatism, It 
is in no sense @ rival of Dr. Thomson’s The Land and 
the Book, or of the more recent careful and scholarly 
contributions to the knowledge of biblical geography of 
Hebrew life and character. Dr, Geikie’s researches were 
neither prolonged nor recondite, He spent but a very 
brief period in the Holy Land; and his references, like 
his recollections, are numerous and miscellaneous, rathe@ 
than original or profound, As it were in a series of 
popular articles or lectures, he brings vividly and freshly~ 
before the mind many scenes and suggestions of Pales- 
tine, and re-reads to us the familiar Bible chapters by the 
illuminating light of Oriental skies. “The land is, in 
fact,” as he says in his Preface, “a natural commentary 
on the sacred writings ; ” and his book cannot better be 
described than in these words. It presents brightly and. 
instructively a panorama of the environment of early 
Christianity,—a presentation that cannot too often be 
made, and that seldom falls into more skillful hands 
than those of Dr. Geikie. He teaches without dullness 
or pedantry, and his pupils easily remember the lesson. 

Aside from this general character of the book, the 
coticluding chapter, in which the author discusses and 
denies the probability of any general return of the Jews 
to their fatherland, is of distinctly original interest and 
value; as are his criticisms of English policy and gov- 
ernment in the East, and English missionary methods, 
which he deems inferior to the American, in some 
respects. 

The volumes, notwithstanding the obvious merits just 
mentioned, which any reader will speedily discover for 
himself, are open to criticism in some points. Dr. 
Geikie’s diffuseness is occasionally annoying, as well as 
his habit of imaginary illustration—so frequent in the 
Life of Christ. A more explicit statement concerning 
the brevity of his stay, and his necessary superficiality, 
in some respects, would have been wisely inserted; 
together with explicit distinctions between places per- 
sonally visited, and places described from hearsay of 
previous reading. The reader wishes to distinguish, by 
something more definite than the length or freshness of 
some of Dr. Geikie’s descriptions, as compared with 
others, between the personal records and the book- 
maker’s summaries, drawn from his large store of mem- 
ories and materials connected with the Life of Christ. 
The latter are valuable and legitimately used, but should 
have been separately characterized in some way. The 
breadth and miscellaneous character of the illustrative 
information are to be deemed meritorious rather than 
the reverse, for therein lies one great service of the 
work, But this very breadth is the cause of some errors, 
chiefly of haste, into which a specialist would not have 
fallen, Thus, in one place (iI. 61), the east wind is 
called “dry, stimulating, and very agreeable during the 
cold months;” while elsewhere it is more correctly 
termed so penetratingly cold at that season “that the 
thinly dressed natives sometimes die from its effects ;” 
shriveling to the young vegetation in spring, poisonous, 
and “the proverbial name for whatever is hateful and 
disagreeable” (II, 64). “Syrian women carry the 
water-jar on the shoulder” (I. 443); but at Nazareth 
and Cana they carry “their jars, empty and full, on 
their heads” (II. 271, 805). ‘In the old Jewish ter- 
ritory, roads for wheels are yet, as they always have 
been, unknown” (I. 86, 88); but, on the contrary, 
“there are no wheeled vehicles in Palestine now, though 
there were in antiquity” (I. 152, 153). How were 
these wheeled vehicles without roads of some kind? 
“The massacre of the Christians in Lebanon nearly fifty 
years ago” (II. 293, 429) is a misleading reference to the 
massacré of 1860. Bishop Hannington is said to have 
ordained a man in Jerusalem (II. 464) in 1855, when 
that prelate was a boy of eight years, Similar errors 
aré the mention of “huge boulders” and “ cliffs” on 
the north shore of the Dead Sea (II. 106); the state- 
ment that “no one except royal persons, has been 
allowed in modern times to enter the Mosque at Hebron,” 
—in fact, several persons, including two American 
ladies, have been admitted; and the assertions that the 
Jerusalem gates are closed at sunset and for an hour at 
mid-day on Friday; that water from the streets of 
Jerusalem is led into the cisterns; that water from 
Hezekiah’s pool is drunk by the poor; that Jews cannot 
enter the Haram area or the Mosque of Omar; that 
there are leper hovels inside the city near the Zion gate; 
that gypsies pitch their tents in the open space before 
the Tower of David; that Scopus is “a bare brow of 
stone,” etc, The author widl doubtless be glad to have 
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his attention called to these and some 
other misstatements,—and to-some incor- 
rect citations; for example, Tristram in- 
stead of Merrill (II. 322)—with a view to 
correction in a later edition, As the book 
is likely to remain in the market, and as 
Dr. Geikie is both a busy man and—it isa 
matter of regret to his friends and readers 
—an invalid, it would be well for him to 
subject its pages to minute revision at the 
hands of some expert in orientalisms and 
biblical geography. Its present manifest 
usefulness would thereby be increased. 





The expiration of many of the Irving 
copyrights has put upon the marketseveral 
cheap editions of the works of our earliest 
author of eminence; but Irving’s regular 
publishers, the Putnams, show themselves 
well able to keep the field so long occupied 
by them. Their editions, besides being 
complete, are issued in such a variety of 
prices and styles that all tastes may be 
suited. The dainty new “Tappan Zee” 
edition of Irving’s Select Works comprises 
The Sketch-Book, Knickerbocker’s New 
York, Bracebridge Hall, Tales of a 
Traveller, The Alhambra, Crayon Miscel- 
lany, and Wolfert’s Roost, in twelve little 
82mos of Elzevir clearness of type, bound 
artistically in blue, and only to be criti- 
cised because of the glossiness of the 
high-cost paper used. (4384 inches, 
cloth, New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $12.00.) 


The admirable volume prepared for 
housekeepers by Miss Juliet Corson, called 
Family Living on $500 a Year, has nothing 
in common with the numerous ordinary 
cookery books, with their unavailable 
receipts and impractical directions for 
housekeeping. It is a helpful working 
book, sensible and practical, and tells how 
to buy, cook, and serve all sorts of food; 
how to can, pickle, and preserve; and how 
to arrange and serve luncheons, dinners, 
and teas, all in the most economical man- 
ner consistent with appetizing results. 
Ladies who have already enjoyed these 
papers as they have appeared in Harper’s 
Bazar the past year, will be glad to possess 
them in permanent form. (75 inches, 
cloth, pp. 423. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


— ———_ 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ABROAD. 


The January meeting of the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association followed a pro- 
gramme slightly differing from those ordi- 
narily presented. Allits members, together 
with a large representation of friends inter- 
ested in Sunday-school work, were invited 
to a social entertainment in the hospitable 
home of its venerable president, and lis- 
tened to some fine music, and to such 
extracts from the letters received by the 
various correspondents during the previous 
month as were calculated to interest the 
guests in the plans and work of this unique 
society. 

A new Sunday-school at Szent Marton 
in Hungary was thus described by its 
pastor, a presbyter of Pest: 

“ About seven years ago I became inter- 
ested in Sunday-school work, and since 
that time I have had a Sunday-school of 
three hundred pupils belonging to the 
village where I reside and the adjoining 
hamlets. The boys, ninety in number, 
are taught by the superintendent; I my- 
self teach the girls. So far I have not 
succeeded in inducing any outsider to 
join it. The boys are all delighted to 
attend; but the population being alto- 
gether agricultural, the parents are too 
busy in harvest-time to send their chil- 
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dren, and so I am obliged to have a vaca- 
tion from Junetill November. Ihave not 
so far been able to accomplish anything 
outside of my parish, which consists of 
one thousand souls in Sz. Marton, and two 
hundred in an adjoining village.” ° 

The teacher of the evangelical school 
at Traube in Linz, Upper Austria, has this 
to say: 

“As to the Roman Catholics, we have 
nothing to expect from them but scorn 
and distrust. In Austria the majority of 
the people are Roman Catholics. The 
Protestants are forced to pay toward the 
support of their schools; and if they do 
not wish their children to become Roman- 
ists, they must have their own schools, 
and support them as well. The prospects 
of the evangelical schools, however, are 
now better; and if the officers of the 
army need attendants, they prefer to 
choose them from the evangelical pro- 
fession.” 

The Rev. J. Conderolle, pastor of St. 
Just-en-Chaussée, in France, invites all 
the Roman Catholic children with their 
parents to the festivals of the Sunday- 
school, and presents them, as well as his 
own children, with pretty books and cards, 
which he finds the most efficient means of 
disseminating truth, since they can enter 
houses outside of which the pastors are 
compelled to stay. Nevertheless, he 
writes: “ The priests wage a desperate war 
on us, and use every effort to take the 
children away from us, often succeeding 
through the ignorance and indifference of 
the parents.” This active pastor, besides 
his own school, which has neither increased 
nor diminished during the past year, has 
organized two small Sunday-schools at 
Montdidier and Liancourt. His colleague 
has three others at different villages, and 
all six are greatly in need of teachers. 

The pastor of Florac visits the children 
of the mountains at sixteen different places 
at least once a month, to instruct them in 
the Word of God. But at Florac and 
Vebres regular Sunday-schools are held 
every week throughout the year, and at 
Saugues and Rouses they are intermitted 
only during the busiest part of the summer 
season. These French Sunday-schools 
have usually an annex, in the shape of a 
Thursday Bible Class, which is apt to be 
better attended than the Sunday session. 
“The work is very difficult,” writes this 
pastor. “ The national pastors are all more 
or less rationalistic, doing all they can— 
though, happily, with only partial success 
—to prevent the children from coming to 
us, Add to this the natural frivolity of 
the children, and the fact that we are 
surrounded by a population more or less 
unbelievers, and you will see that we have 
great need of the prayers and sympathy of 
the people of the United States.” Asking 
for assistance in the way of books, tracts, 
etc., he adds: “ Please remember that we 
have nearly three hundred children to 


whom we are anxious to give good read- } 


ing-matter, in order, if possible, to coun- 
teract the evil influences surrounding 
them.” It may be salutary for us of many 
opportunities to read of the difficulties 
which surround the earnest workers of 
other lands. 

Similar trials are often in the way of 
the Spanish evangelists; and the letters 
of this month are full of troubles, The 
church and Sunday-school at Bilboa have 
been turned into the streets by a device 
of the Jesuits, who succeeded, by offering 
a higher rental, and giving security for a 
number of years, in hiring their place of 
meeting over their heads. Three months’ 
notice was given by the owner; but as all 
the landlords had been warned not to rent 
their property to Protestants, it was not 
possible by the end of this time to find 
a suitable place, and so the school was 
suspended, The Sunday-schools of Barce- 
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lona, however, are flourishing, and in- 
creasing in numbers. For the use of these 
schools, the Rev. Mr. Empetaz regularly 
prepares lessons, concerning which he 
writes: ‘‘ Your Society has helped me each 
year to pay the cost, which is between 
forty and fifty dollars. If you do not aid 
this year, I must stop the publication, 
which would be a disaster.” 

In Itdly, the work of the Society con- 
sists largely in paying for the Sunday- 
school papers which are donated to various 
schools. In one school heard from this 
month, the children themselves pay for 
forty-two copies, and the Society supple- 
ments the needs of the 150 scholars. The 
children are also learning to give to others, 
—a new thing in Italy,—and have recently 
raised about $200 for missions. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—The teachers, scholars, and friends of 
the Arch Street Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school of Philadelphia spent a 
very delightful evening, not long since, in 
a way that was novel, entertaining, and 
suggestive. About forty-five minutes were 
spent in three-minute or five-minute 
speeches from young men and women 
representing different societies which have 
blossomed out from the school stem, and 
which, with but little machine organiza- 
tion, have been doing good work for the 
Master. The Sunday-school Missionary 
Society came first, as being the oldest 


organization connected with the school.’ 


It was followed by the Cawnpore Band (a 
circle of young lady workers auxiliary to 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society), 
and this by the Young Ladies’ Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Then, after singing, came 
the “White Ribbon Army,” which has 
here a division of over two hundred mem- 
bers; next, the “ King’s Daughters,” four 
of the magic “tens” reporting their exis- 
tence; then a local division of “The 
King’s Household of Bible Readers.” 
There was singing by the “ King’s Little 
Children,” an infant-school band of little 
helpers who do their part to aid the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary movement; 
and this was followed by the most recent 
organization, the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, which is seeing the 
reward of its labors in crowded and spe- 
cially successful prayer-meetings every 
Sunday evening an hour before service. 
The pastor, the Rev. Dr. Chapman, made 
a brief address at the close, expressive of 
his delighted surprise at the amount of 
quiet work in which so very many different 
members of the school were engaged. The 
remainder of the evening was spent socially 
in the church parlors. 








- a 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
118,000 copies. Advertisers are free to ine 


February Wide Awake thas come with 
its budget of stories. 20 cents at the news- 
stands. 


Sidney Luska starts little Gregory on the 
road to New York and fortune, His encoun- 
ters with Marx anc Finkelstein are the essence 
of humor. 


The Seward party visit the Great Wall of 
China, and give an account of hotels on the 
way. 

The last poem of Paul H. Hayne, The 
Story of an Ambuscade, with an account 


of the poet’s childhood, by Margaret J. 
Preston, 


The little Adamses, Children of the White 
House, by Mrs. Upton. 


Mrs, Sherwood fills whole pages with hints 
on how to behave, and somehow makes them 
actually interesting. 


And many more, 


Wide Awake pays $2,000 in prizes this year 
—generous Wide Awake! 


$2.40 a year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


PRIZES FOR HOME WORK. 


$1, 000, THE DECORATOR AND FUR- 
zines, 0 ers th 


NISHER, finest of Art Maga- 

e above amount in prizes for best 

arrangement of furniture in best room in country 
house, furnishing a flat, designs for mantel lambre- 
quin, bed quilt, sofa pillow floral arrangement, 
ainting in water or oils, china decoration, em- 
roidery, repousee, wood carvin ,ete. Send 35 cts. 
in stamps for sample copy. East Fourteenth 


Street, New York. 

“A Stu- A_new_ volume ready of Dr. 
JOSEPH PARKER’S “ PEO- 
PLE’S BIBLE.” Seventh Old Tes- 

rendous tament volume. Samuel 18—1 Kin 
1%. 18 volumes now ready. To 








W — op ene in 25 volumes. 8vo, cloth, 
or. 1.50 per volume. The Rev. ©. H. 
pare ronounces it*A WALES Po 
Ss ureeon. work NK & WAGN 
p 4 lishers, Astor Place, New York. 





SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


a4. agree Momo seme Send 1c. stamp 


gue and blank for mak- 
~ BOOKS’ ing fist, “OF em tg list, giving ec: ight 
—, and bag and we will make 

EW YORK 


School Book 
WANTED Clearing Ho 
pA eo tL tA Nos. 66 and 
Ifso, we have some of the best 
pay eget books at great- 
ces,—all of the 


poplars Sa Watntonké Cata- 
gue before ordering a4 


LIBRARY 
BOOKS ? 


Duane St. 


















We CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 


D. R. NIVER Pub. Co., 


Albany, N. Y. 
tive illustrated monthly. 


YO UTH Only Fifty Cents a Year. 


YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


3 FARM BOOKS FREE. Growertne Practical 


FruitGrower,and Money Crops. Nearly400 pagesin all. 

Free to any one sending 50c, in stamps or money for a 

— subscription to Farm and Home. See yield, ad.in 
teissue. Address,Farm and Home,Springfield, Mass 


END 10 cents for our Art Catalo; ogee on Sesteibin 

the set of peares called CH RE Rr 
and a list of 10,000 #3 og of works oF, on ‘onl 
foreign ue ® publis hed by us. SOULE PHOTO. 
GRAPH CO., 338 Gancae ste St., Boston. 
Mention The Sunday School Times, 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. 2% £5,408, 3 


practica 
Editorials, expository notes, primary teac! ings, what 


can I do? central thoughts, Le aye text illustrations, 
uestions. yong meetings. 6c. copy. 
nd 60c, for a year. T. aaed, Minneapolis, Minn, 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker sth N. Y. 








A bright, moral, and inairee- 

















the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

Coughs and colds. Those who are suffering 
from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
etc., should try Brown’s Bronchial Troches, a 
simple and effectual remedy. They contain 
nothing injurious, and may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. 





_— = 
u, Do you use —— 7 iu. 
cy we e will REWARD CARDS? Sent ones, 
NIVEB PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y¥. 


8. S. Catalogue of Library Books, 
Scripture + ie 3 — and Supplies, 
ever oe eee Free. 

NOUG & : WOGLOM 


eane Street, New York. 
BOOKS sora: BOOKS BOUGHT! 


LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
First store below Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE RURAL NEW-YORKER is the leading 
farm, § arden, and home weekly in America. 
Prove this by examining @ specim copy. Four 
impressive cartoons also will be sent free to all appli- 
cants. 34 Park Row, New York. 


Thelargest circulation ofany 
riodical in the world. “The 
hila. Ladies’ Home Jour~ 


nal anal Practical House Ei aa Sam: 
ple copies/ree. CURTIS PUB. CO hiladelpnia. Pa. 


The Lesson on 
THE BLACKBOARD. 
Price, 50 », 80 conts per DRUMMOND, New York. 


GAD T Eerie 
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Two New Works by Count Tolstoi, 
“The Greatest Living Russian Writer.” 
THE LONG EXILE, AND OTHER STO- 

Rie FOR CHILDREN. 

1amo, $1.26, 
NAPOLEON AND THE BUSSIAN CAM- 

PAIGN.: 

With Portrait of the Author. 12mo, $1.00. 

The genius and personality of Count Tolsto! are dis- 
played in these two volumes in a new and surprising 
light, and will intensify the interest already existing 
in the works of this remarkable writer. 

Recent Publications: 


ARusstan Propareromn, . . . « . $1.50 
Tae VacRrant, el Se Ro ae ee ae 1.5 
Wat To Do, S . . . . . . . 1.25 
Tux INVADERS, rs e 1.25 
Les MiseRaBEs, 5 vols, ° ® 7.50 
TEMNYSON’s WORKS, “ Handy Vou” 8 voll 6.00 
Mars, SHILLABER’s Cook Book, ° 1.5 
BuawHam BREAKER, . a Mant 1.50 
Tue Giant Dwakrkr, * ‘ ‘ . . 1.25 
Boymoop or LIvine Avraons, “tee gk 1.00 
Famovs AMERICAN AUTHORS, . . « «¢ 1.50 
Gtkts’ Book oF Famots QUBENB, . 2s 1.60 


Wo Savup THE SHIP? . 
Farry LecEnnds oF THE FRENCH PROVINCES, 
For sale by ali bookseliers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


18 Astor Piace, New York. 


1.25 
1.3 





Already having a large sale! 
Be sure to get 


Dr. George F. Pentecost’s 


BIBLE STUDIES 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 


' “the teac ching gt are practical, rather fan | oy te 
Aye w found very use’ ry e 
froths of the lesson to the conscience.” the Wines 
ontreal, 
Price, paper, postpaid, 50 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


11L William Street, New York. 
263 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs a 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES 
per yee Cin designs. $6 25 
00 lyear (4300 “* 00 















~ Smaller lots at same rates, except 
wample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
“Wn 


cents patie set per quarter, 
rite for samples. 
WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH, 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD., 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

THE WONDERFUL. 

GOD’s GIFTS. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

- THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE, 

PRAISE GOD, 

PRAYER. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies, Less than 
100 copies at same rate. No extra charge for 
postage. One sample copy, & cents; five or 
more copies, 2 cents each, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





ALDEN’S MANIFOLD 
CYCLOPEDIA 


Of Knowledge and Longuage i is publishing in 30 or more volumes, with thousands of 


illustrations, Ideal Edition, 650 
morocco, marbled ed 
IV. ready 


pages Soh, } nee type. = ee volume, Cloth, 50c.; half 
ges, G5e.; ‘postage Oc. Specimen ‘ol, 
Feb, 15; ceenem volumes at intervals of 


volumes now ready. 
ut one oe month, 


Presents a survey of the entire circle of knowledge, whether 
of “Words” or “Things,” thus combining the characteristics of 
a Cyclopedia and a Dictionary, including in its vocabulary every 


word which has claim to place in the language. 


Send for a 


specimen volume, which may be returned the not wanted, 


Received before March 1, 1888, from an: 


$3.15 


copy free to any one raising a club of five. 


“In all respects more than answers my expectations. 


y subscriber to 
® year, specimen free), whose time is paid to Dee. 81, ane will 
umes in cloth | binding. For half morocco binding, add 15 


Ez (a rey poe, $1.00 
accepted in full for 30 vol- 
cents per volume, Postage asabove. Extra 


It is 


very neat, of a form convenient for use, firmly bound, of large, 
clear type, with contents of just that general character which 
the popular reader requires—comprehensive, accurate, and 


compact, 
be sought in eve 
N. Day, D.D., L 


Its marvelously low cost makes it a prize eagerly to 
Fag Soars te household.” —Pror. HENRY 
D., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


“We can hardly say too much for the Manifold. It is a rich 
blessing to the man who feels unable to invest in the larger ency- 


clopedias. 


We deem ourselves personally unfortunate in having 
invested in the higher priced works. 


We have to-day twenty- 


five volumes of the Britannica, at a cost in cash of $150, and our 


set is incomplete by at least six to eight volumes. 
Manifold actually covers every practical want in this line. 


Alden’s 
The 


bulky encyclopedia is a piece of showy extravagance that a man 


will sadly mourn before he gets it paid for. 


If you wish an ency- 


clopedia, take Alden’s before any other.”—erald of Gospel 


Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. ALDEN’s 


publications are WOT sold by book-seHers—no discounts except to stockholdera. Books sent for ea- 
amination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, New York: 


893 Pearl St., P. O. Box 1227. 


CHICAGO: Lakeside Biilding, Clark and Adams Streets. 








STATIONERY ENGRAVED 
FREE! 





‘We design, enerave, and amp monograms or addresses on all writing 
paper bought of us. Send 10e, for our comple book of elegant corres- 
pondence paper, onareving 

orto actasouragent. A 


cards, etc, ial inducements for clubs 








THE MUSICAL (888. 


As the musical New Yar heaves in sight, we gree 
it with the “sound of Cornet” io any other mruneal 
nétrument, for allgot which Oliver Ditson & Co. 
provide the very best Instruction Books 
With the New Year, many new pu iis will com- 
mence to nae the Piano; to them and their teachers 
we commend 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


®@ peerless boot htew | ip held the lead for Many 
years, and, u he Federiteesy of other un- 
Gonbtadly excellent ae sells like s new 

boo! 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM sist 


bappy an 
And is one of the best of its class, its class. The new oon Bo 


Books that sell poy king and all the time. 


College Songs, ; War Songs, 50 cents; 
dubilee ana ois Matton sion e cents ; 
Minstrel Songs, hew and 3 ; Good 
Old Songs we used to Sing, $ 


KINKEL’S COPY BOOK (75 cts.), with the Ele 
ments and Exercises to be , Seeerem, is @ useful 
book for teachers and schola 
Any Book Mailed for the Retatl Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


FASTER Music, 


publish a sixteen-page 
Songs from the new 
“Songs of Worship.” 
ary ree to any supt. or teacher. 

rice, $3.00 a hundred. THe Century 
Co., 83 East 17th Street, New York, 


TEMPLETRIO 


Comprises three of the latest and best singing- books 
by Sweney ry Kirkpatrick in oné volume 
hymns, and no 4 whatever. All are ma 
Price, with mvelo ts 76 Bn without sedis, *16 per 100, 


SA 
JOHN J. HOOD, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MUSIC ANY PERSON CAN PLAY 
Gs Puno AND ORGAN 
fustantances eous ry et Roy yt By y ues poe a 


revious 
Boer oefocimonlor puna Mieee GoW 
onials, ress 
mus © co Nhw YORK, ed 


Alet of Easter 
y-school book, 
A tae of the 











oo., Box haga, 
BT PUBLISHED,—<A New Juvenite 
THE BATTLE OF THE BOO a. 


ay adaot ted xa for school ——— but may be 
mt m: 
iced iyaby dre awin room. = Emleg: titty conte, 


P*Published 
"10a Oheetnat & treet, 1 Phniadel pha, Pa. 





CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS. 


A su aan! ts mameaion organ book of 128 
New Organ Folio. ey gg This srecomelincion of 
beautiful interludes, preludes,and voluntaries, se 
and arranged for church use and for home amusement, 


Specimen copy by mail on receipt ef $1, 
eof 


By Prof. Gro, JAs. Wess, 0 
Voice Culture. ti% most successful teachers or the 
voice during the past half-century. ises and exer. 
of great value to students in vocal — 
A single copy sent by mail on of $2.50. 


Gospel Hymns No. 5 with 
Standard Selections. 


2h Barout, SPARKLING, UskFUL Bones FOR 
DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS, 
D. L. MOODY writes from Louleville, 
“Wo. 6 te by all odde the strongest 
book we have published.” 
Im music, boards, $30 per 100 copies. 
Add bo, per copy if ordered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New Yerk. 


81 Bandolph St., Chicago. 








PS tad a gg neg LEB R ASIANS should 
send to P Van kveret, 116 Nassau 8 9 
for free samples of his ng the snumbers 
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* covers that can be cilusted eo that tt Fits any boo 


300 zeaey Select ections, ¢ Coat en rare Contato nics 








J NEW & 8 MUSIC BOOK if BY ASA HULL, 


Asi MULE, ise Nassau Mires, Now Werks 
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y eee cents, By 


srprien ge ey oun pot Hadeod 1 
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ro 192 pp. of rudiments, 
203,40. Single co y by 


V yew erae,.cont -book for schools 
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11, 500¢.; b doz.; $40 
S | CHT 3 i pie by enprenn ¥ W.go fo 8 10 Pa. 
meen SONGS for ¢ Samday-soheols, 
Lar bh fait ny ro hae 4 
enow go a 

numbers issu 4 od, Rend fo for le copies. & cents for 

each ni) nee » Chicago, 
{8 still the 
C aaas 
7) mple Copy. 


iy 

tied by W. A. Ogden, Sam 

By Tapes. pages tree. W w. WHITNEY, Pub 
a! bay +s or cae nan 
GLORY: Eh PRAISES sta: 
day'scb 00) ,printea 
re faced notes. 35e. 60. 
Or Olonnents0. 


BUSHNELL $ aes oro BOOK 

Copying. = one ps ene. sib vont 
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aaa epi se 


Pocket Lessons ‘tx lee, 8 fost 


Toledd 











Cong’] 8, 8, & Publishing Lette 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Mmvic panoaanRED, omy Ree 
es 
Fitteenth year begins Sept. 22. 


4 
ARDEEN’ CHOOL BULLE 
AGUNG, syracuse, MY, may be aes 
on to furnish suitable vent tonehers, * and to inform no 
MAN Ni TIONAL muni: 
niee COLLE i, Newark, We 
Sno eeet ane the World. 
uaran or money 


tion 
For Catalo: ee etc., address 
fi. OOLEMAN, President. 
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Select Home School. 


Neto J. WRED SMITH, A.M 


BIBLE ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


is A 


EUROPE II" SEASON. 


13,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of FOREIGN TRAVEL, includin ng see the Po a 
Countries, Capitals Sights err 

travel and doles first class. expe ness ‘inetd 
PARTY 8 











ECT. ules a opment and bbctuts 
with AAA 5 Sarena of time and money. 
freedom from care. management tad vboluts 


gent conductors, Bend for circulars free. 
Tours of 96 days, 80 days, and 65 at 
KR. Tourgee, Franklin Banare. Bos 


menass S()N (GS menast 


—— FOR THE—— 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S MEETING, 


Prepared by Rev. C. H. OLIPHANT. 














A choice collection of about 100 Hymne 
and Tunes, a generous proportion new but 
of approved value, adapted lor use in 


Associations of Christian Youth, 
Societies of Endeayor, 


and all Young People’s Meetings and Cone 
ventions. 60 pages, bound in heavy manilla 
covers. Price, 15cts. each by mail,postpaid. 


(PUBLISHED BY: 


The John Church Co., 


_ Cincinnati. O- _ 
epee 


EASTE Children’s Day 


Anniversaries. 


CENTS in stamps will secure 2 Ans 
thems, 2 Responsive Readings, and 
18 fresh and beautiful Carols, by Prof. 
Kirkpatrick and others, as well as 
many other things of interest to the 
Church and Sunday School, by ad- 
dressing 

MaoCalla & Compan 


237-9 DOCK ST, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A SOUVENIR. 


The publisher of The Sunday School Times 
has issued a collection of phototype likenesses 
which will be of interest to the readers of the 
paper. It consists of four groups bound 
together in one collection, 


Group 1.—EprTor1At Sta¥F: 


Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull 
The late Mr. John T. Napier. 
Professor Dr. H. V. Hilpreeht, 
Mr. Patterson Du Bois, 

Mr. H. G. Talmadge. 


Group 2.—Lzsson-HeL? Wrrrers: 


Prof. Dr. Franz Delitzsch, 

Prof. Dr. William Henry Green, 
President Timothy Dwig! ht. 

Rev. Dr. Alexander Me. 

Bishop Henry W. Warren. 


Group 3.—-Lrsson-Hetr Wrirxrs: 


Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, 
Prof. Dr. Isaac H. Hall, 
Mr. Eugene Tap ppan. 
“Faith Latimer. 
Miss Anna T. Pearce, 
Group 4.—Recunt Lesson-Hetr Warrmns;: 
ag ag Theodore D. Woolsey, 
Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, 
Prof. Dr. John A. Broadus. 


Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, 
Prof. Dr. A. C, Kendrick, 


The cover is stamped with pure gold, and, 
the collection is attractively put together and, 
enclosed in a neat box. 

A limited number a copies of the Souvenis® 
remaining, after supplying the special demand 
for which it was rte they are offered at one 

dollar each, and will be mailed to any 


oe ant reoalpt of the of the A nan siiem ay 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which incl kane 
ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same A sho 
for aay y, number of copies — than five. a new 
js &. r, half price (41.00 
TO MINISTERS, A a a and Theo erty 5 
x H.Wa year. To new subscribers, 
cen 


OLUP, RATER: ws sence 
When the teachers of a school un in su 

for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
gubscribers, and aoe price (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of bo’ and new together to be not 
less than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
o)d subscribers, anc halt price (63 cents) for am. The 
total number of botn old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and halt f oct ice (50 cents) for new. The 
eee ea old and new together to be not 


than 

Ifa school 4 ‘had a club at one of the pon map —_ 
and wishes, u ni renewing, to form @ larger one ata 
lower rate, it f course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an uitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
achool is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
Beto of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
ut that the number of ge ordered must not be 
ess than the ful Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
acribed for at the sametime. Teachers cetenesne to the 
ma: das E such 
statement 0; Me the Lumber of washers we For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club ‘tubseription n a nok t beet a more than 
ol MO LRE in 
ARE " NEW" "SUBSCRIBERS? "By zenew sub; 
pa 











scriber is ———— =e bod } 4 not taken the 
any time during the past two years. 
Phe shifting of a subscription from one member of 


a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other mem! 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade ——- it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 


or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate fo en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in 
of Loay club for less than ten copies formed on “tne 
Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer sha 11 be entitled to one 
additional cop , for every twenty subscribed for. 
now CLUB APERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be ry either iJ the individual addresses of 
members, or in a kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the reference of subscribers, The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers XY a school get their 
mail matter from one = and others in the 
same school get theirs m  L, the papers will 
be sent accordingly, 

Different schools are not to untte in the seeming 08° 
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HOW TO INTEREST A CLASS 
OF BOYS. 


. Young People’s Presbyterian News.) 


The first point in considering the ques- 
tion of interesting a class of boys, is very 
much like the old recipe for cooking a 
hare, “First catch your hare.” If the 
boys come one Sabbath, stay at home the 
next, “ go toseetheiruncle in the country” 
the third, and come again the fourth, they 
will neither be interested in the school, 
the lesson, nor the teacher. 

First, then, make them come regularly. 
If the school does not offer an inducement 
in the way of banner classes or rewards, do 
it yourself. Get them to come regularly 
one month, and you will not have much. 
trouble the second. 

Second, as “ it is a poor rule that won’t 
work both ways,” go regularly yourself: 
don’t let a rainy day, a headache, or a 
combination of the two, keep you home, 
if you can possibly go. Nothing can be 
more demoralizing to both parties than an 
intermittent attendance on the part of the 
teacher. 

Having settled the preliminaries, there 
comes the far more important, far more 
difficult, question of securing each boy 
individually. And here comes the “tug 
of war.” 5 

It is of no use to go and sit down before 
your class,—pretty, polite, well-dressed 
young lady though you may be, even with 
your lesson well studied, and well arranged 
in your mind. You must get acquainted 
with your boys, and, if one “breaks in” 
on your fluent sentences, with a remark 
about his “grandmother being awful old 
and tottery, we are expecting her to drop 
off, any time,” don’t snub him with a “ we 
will return to the lesson,” for he has to 
be his grandmother’s grandson all the rest 
of the week, and he ought to be a gentle 
and respectful one—he will be far more 
apt to be so, if his Sunday-school teacher 
remembers that that boy has a grand- 
mother, and inquires for her from time to 
time. 

Find out how your boys live at home. 
Get their ideas on all practical questions 
suggested by the lessons—and boys, as a 
rule, are not slow to give them—and soon 
you will be able to see which boy is in- 
clined to prevaricate, which is the selfish 
one, which is the leader and which is led; 
which one is under dangerous influences, 
and which one is the “honor bright” sort 
of a boy, whose good heart and good tem- 
per continually inspire you with new 
vigor and courage. To the honor of boy- 
hood be it said, he is always there—I 
never found a class without him. 

Having added a third requirement, let 
us consider the subject of teaching the 
lesson to all these varieties of the genus 
boy. Of course no arbitrary roles can be 
laid down, too much depends upon cir- 
cumstances; but this I have noticed, I 
have gone to my class, with the lesson 
thoroughly prepared, the time, geography, 
details, sidelights, and deductions, all clear 
in my mind, ready to be presented in the 
most conclusive way, and the result was at. 
best an ill-concealed lack of interest that 
was most discouraging. I have gone again 
with lesson as well studied—far be it from 
me to decry that—but studied to fit each 
boy, and fortified with one or two well- 
chosen “stories,” with the time and 
scenes brought down to their own streets, 
homes, and occupations. The result was 
the keenest interest, and a personal appli- 
cation of itthat surprised me. Bible stories 
of Bible times may be very vivid to the 
grown-up mind, but to the average boy 
they are a long way off. If you tell 
one of these excessively alive little fellows 
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that the Lord Jesus Christ taught these 
lessons eighteen hundred years ago, in a 
little town in Asia, he will be very apt 
to say, as one of my boys did in fact, 
“That’s an awful long time .ago,” and I 
accepted the rebuke, and ever since have 
endeavored to teach them, that, so far as 
they are coricerned, Christ meant his les- 
sons for American boys of the nineteenth 
century ! 
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a, TAKES THE CAKE. 
Really, Miss Minnie, eve + bapa = 
Dame. sone pe bright that I would steal the 
rincip en 
: Miss Minnie—1 oan easily assist you in that line, 
Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me, 
' Miss Minnie—Oh! It’s very simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 
** She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 
Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 


ing. No. 2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 
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A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference, The new 
styles of Binders which are now — are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
eases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE STYLEs. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Binge & one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 

Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more,'40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Btreet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throuenour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!I878. 


‘THE WEDDING RING. 


Thirteen sermons by the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
en the family and relations of the home. 200 
Paper covers, 25 cents; cloth, 50 Laoag cloth, gilt edges, 
$1.00. Mailed, on receipt of price, by 


J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. G, Box 2767. 87 Rose St., New York. 
| Samples sent toany address. Fin- 
W ED D | N ie Wi, & ARD GO. Comes) 
| 
INVITATIONS ie i Dorsenue sa esas ata 





























det Prices in the ‘United States.—Paper by the 





und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 

Te shectaof paper and envelopes, with prices and 

r of sheets to a pound, sent = breamee of 15 eta, 
ere CantER & KaBRICK. treet, Boston. 


END 6 CENTS for spuiahen of the famous cus- 
S tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules for self. 
measurementanda cloth tape measure included. Eive 

ir guaranteed or money refunded. mou 
Roc Pants Co., 18 Summer St, mR, 





WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fal! 
‘a.,for illustrated circulars of theHartmanPaten 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket 


Every year we éell thousands of our $16 Sui 
well as an ex 
same quality before, and he knows, 

And what is its story. 

It wears and wears till you tire of it. 


Send for samples, 





you understand. We know how it is going to turn out before it leaves our store. 


A PLEASING SUIT TO ADVERTISE. 


its. The endorsement of that le statement 


e know as 


of many years can inform us, Very often the customer has bought the 


It’s a substantial quality—made that by good wool and good weaying. 
It costs but $16 because we take but # small profit. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 





OAK foeeare Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 















a SreTMISHED| 
A POIN ATED D 


ily 


‘yp 


EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


They 
who write rapidly. 
TWELVE selected samples sent for trial, en- 


] closed ina METAL MATCH BOX 
on receipt of TEN CENTS. Ask for tor Bianiahed 


1} 753 Broadway, - - 


are simply perfection for those persons 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
NEW YORE. 














6 Capital, 500,000. 


half tim 
Co fgets, noe 


‘Sa MORTGAGES 3 


Wn Geo. D, Keumbheer, ihvop Brith #8. Beoren Geo 


the amount Md. the mortgage 


R MBHAAR, REWS. MILLE Ry 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


(Full Paid.) 
S SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


322 Chestnut St. 
orON Mg Ba | CRS, BEsh FAT 


TGAGES ob = Ly ss wo twe. and one- 
ofthe Company. 


idee: INTEREST ALLOWED ON ad ghd 


Mbscreuty £ RT. ER.J Pes 

Charles Huston, Gas. 1, Bailey, we ee 
.D.McOreary, Banes, Thomas Woodn 

Boweed foopen’ Joonbh. Wack, Lnnoenes Leatn de 





shaw, Applin & Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 

MANUPACTURER O 


CHURCH, HALL 
AND 7 LODGE WOR 





Established 1780. 








Write for informati 
244 & 246 South Second 
PHILAD' A, Pay Vale Ae 


CHURCH EES ok aut 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. A ceue Banner Stands, 75c. 
Send for tilustrated > pete: ce-list. C. A. HABT & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., Ph ladelphia, Pa, 














EMORIAL 7 6B LAMB, | 
TABLETS | °Mor yon” 














EASTER WOODEN MONEY EGG, g 
sectne. Gum’d labels free. Samples, wail, 

New organ, $35. Banners and rels, 
E C. ROMINE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for FULLY 
-reny Fire gy bay bao 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent F 


VANDUZEN é & TIFT, Cincinnati, Oo. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cums anp Pras for CHURCHES. 


















Send for Price ond Catal Catalo, ie. ‘of 
Mention this i" Beltionve, Mad 





Church ight. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred st.7les 

Wheeler Refiecton and 

Refiector Chandeliers 

ng Ste nay game Catalogues 
free lease state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, ILL 

14 South Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


to send by mail a sample bur- 
will double your light, never 
break inner, tinguish like gas with 
safety, fit the lamps you have , Wabow 
change, One Dollar eac! 

WEIDENER, eS 2d St, Pilledatphia. 


L} RSITY ORGANS— 
Mee nea See 














Sen HOME BEFOR 
ie AEA Se, 








ORGAN = a ae Swe or, FREE ! 


scablaied by — reliable rane wats on core AT) ato. 


RICES WILL ASTO. 
Don’t Dou't fail to w to oe ae Rie Aaa 
CORNISH i ©0., WAS INGTON, NEW le 





HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
vies M ~. attention of tet ists 


CHURCH 
on tive Circulars, w are 


ORGANS | sent free on penny met laggy 
MASON ORGAN For illustrated cata- 


HAMLIN PIANO 











Sex wYork on’ Gnienge: 





apacter of 


Coenen ty 


Careful investors everywhere consider 
Mortgages upon improved and productive 
Real Estate to be the best form of security. 
They are safe; they are free of a specula- 
tive character. But without expert knowl- 
edge of valuation and legal protection of 
title the lender may find even these securi- 
ties far from desirable. This expert service 
can be had, and with it the knowledge 
that insures ample security and good inter- 
est. The securities we negotiate and offer 
are safe, and pay much higher interest than 
government bonds. They are in fact a first 
lien on the soil itself. We negotiate mort- 
gages only on improved and productive 
farms, which are closed only after the most 
rigid scrutiny on the part of the Company: 
First—As to the borrower’s title to the land, 
and his character. Second—As to the mar- 
ket yalue of the land at a forced sale; and 
then we never loan over forty per cent. of 
this value. Every element of uncertainty 
is guarded against. If we negotiate your 
securities 


THIS GUARANTY PROTECTS YOUR FUNDS. 
-+..1,000,000.00 





Paid up Capital 

Stockholders’ Liability -- 1,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund.............. occeee 100,000.00 
Guaranty Fund.................§$2,100,000.00 


Ae (a NALCO AN, 


vas aren ate WO. ipl 
$1,000,000.00 


00,0 
OFFERS GUARANTEED REAL ESTA TE MoRT- 
GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND B. CONKLIN, Seoy. 
Kastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


om A. 4 Capital, - 


Write to us if you have money to invest— 
large or small, 





= President — 
SunaTrorn JOHN J. INGALIS. ce?” 


6* os Ro 
Ra id 
THE ro “er 
we oF AToHISoN, Kansas. 
ras Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Natt 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 


187 Broadway, New York. 
BRB. MI. MANLEY, Gen] Mgr. 





0 TO FLORIDA For Sheap rates, 
Sep » salle beaks. ane, th about land, 
ite O. M. CROSB ov Frankiin BL, NY" 








(Certcates of Deposit 


IN SUMS OF FROM 


$100 to $1,000. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Secured by Real Estate, and bearing 
8 per cent, Interest per annum. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


investors of Capital, 
anaas City, Mo. 





wm Remittances should be made by New York draft, 


INVEST YOUR MONEY, 


We receive amounts ranging from $500.00 to anes 00 
to invest in St. Paul real esta ither in first mort- 
poses ying 7% or 8%, or we will invest the money 

P iding the net profits equally. 

Have invested lar; age 2 and small amounts in this man- 
jar andso rg in Philadelphia, and it has paid them 
mely, 





eve parties we can giveasreference, Correspom 
cited, 


BACON & COLEMAN, 
313 KE \ VIE St. Paul., Minn. 


ee VIEW, tL CLAY AY COUNTY 


aunas 





Prieveie inside, and’ S16 bor oor ta eorne ot 
t 


pe and get a map of, Florida, 
with all news towns en —~' railroads (enclose stamp) to —- 
, P.O. Box 158, Jacksonv 


FL x] RIDA. wa 
Bere EO. C. er Vice Prest. 

N AR HIGHER j INTEREST 
THAN selina tae te a T BONDS. 


We have =a — Bans yA es pre oot the needs of 
ge and small in 


KANSAS INVESTM| ENT co., 
EKA, KANSA 


An suena explanatory pamphlet sent free on ap- 
Cras. Banc a¥, | 
305 Chestn 
Philadelphia, 4 
BONDS and other 


4to 7% 


snacldticiisiia securities. 
Banking in all of its branches, 


SA: KEANS@sBANK 


HICAGO succsrs PRESTONKEANSG 
CAI YORK OFFICE: 2 Wall Street. 


BONDS Sago Sad & ohh * wind 
| = ang Send for Bond Tist. 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


115-117 M tt. 
oon cane St, 56 Devepthire St., 








Gro. C. MoRREL: 
131 Devorsh St, 











Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
U HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For onmade of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prea 


sas Loan & Trust Co., 
EKA, KANSAS 
Paid-up Capiter, wean. 00. 7% First Mortgages, 6% 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
30s and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THE CIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 


2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 

OHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Jn INVESTMENT BANKERS and LOAN AGENTS, 
TOPEKA, KANS 


Negotiators of KANS. FIRST MOR’ 
ee large advertisement next week. ee 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bankers - + - Denver, Colorado. 
Investment stcurities for non-residents. Particular 
attention given to the investment of Trust Funds. 


VIRGINIAR ee eaeet ed 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and Reapers. Warranted 200 yards. 
Beld by all Leading Dry Goods and Netion Jobbers 
































ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





THE CEREALINE cooK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes, will be sent 
to any one who will mention where this advertisement 


was seen, and enclose a two-cent sta for 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, nied 1 aa 





* The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party act im good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund te subscribers any 


money that Lhay lose thereby, 








